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REVIEWS 
Recollections of Europe. By J. Fenimore Cooper, 
Esq. 2vols. Bentley. 

Tuese volumes may be considered as addenda to 
Mr. Cooper’s former works on France and Swit- 
gerland, or, as he himself describes them, as 
« gleanings of a harvest already gathered.” They 
sre pleasant enough, and have speculation in 
them ; but we are not quite certain that the spe- 
culations, or the opinions on which they rest, 
will be particularly admired, either in America 
or England. Mr. Cooper has of late set up his 
rest as @ moral censor, and there is occasional 
truth in the lectures he is pleased to read to both 
nations. But, so far as these lectures are to be 
received as evidence of his own habitual thoughts 
and feelings, they are, we must confess, strange 
and startling. Never, indeed, even in the most 
frivolous of fashionable novels, were we so pes- 
tered with popinjay philosophy about mere man- 
ners. The work seems to have been written in 
rivalry of our own ‘ Book of Etiquette,’ and we 

st to Transatlantic publishers that selec- 
tions might be profitably made from it, and pub- 
lished as ‘ The American Manual of Gentility ; 
or, Every Man his own Chesterfield.’ The forms 
and observances of European society, indeed, 
appear to Mr. Cooper to be matters of the gravest 
importance, and it is seriously and significantly 
hinted, that the question of precedence at our 
dinner tables, where, from the national equality 
of their laws and institutions, the Americans, it 

ars, have no fixed determinate position, will 
be hereafter settled ; that is to say, that America, 
which is strong enough now to dispute any point 
of aggression at the cannon’s mouth, is yet too 
weak to grapple with so important a matter— 
but that her fifty millions will do what the eleven 
cannot. Heaven help the fifty millions if they 
trouble their heads about such foolery! Mr. 
Cooper, however, acts up to his philosophy, and 
avails himself of all occasions, in season and out 
of season, to instruct his countrymen in the laws 
and observances relating to visits, presentations, 
calls, announcements, &c. and such small matters 
assurely never before entered into the considera- 
tion of any but amere whifflingcoxcomb. Itis per- 


fectly true, that many of these customs differ in’ 


America and Europe, and, we may add, in every 
country in Europe, and in every caste of society 
in every country; and it may be of importance, 
less so every passing day, that the red-tape people 
thould be conversant with such matters; but we 
never knew an Englishman, except as before ex- 
cepted, who gave the subject a second thought— 
Mr. Cooper's “ provincial” Sir Walter manifestly 
had not. They presume that kind feelings and 
intentions speak a universal language, and that 
where such intentions are obvious, forms are of 
little moment, except to very little people, whom 
they are content to pass without exchanging un- 
meaning compliments. From Mr. Cooper's direc- 
tions and suggestions and nervous sensibilities on 
matters, one would really suppose that his 
countrymen were a race of Yahoos, not to be let 
loose on civilized society until they had learned 
“to dance a saraband” and had their teeth 
drawn. Now, we have often had the good fortune 
to meet with Americans fresh. aught, and never, 
tin very few instances, have we observed them 
tither to snort, neigh, or bite, so as to alarm the 
company. No doubt a peculiarity of manners 





and opinions is observable, and most so in those 
whom we like best, the straightforward and un- 
affected ; but does Mr. Cooper believe that insti- 
tutions have no influence whatever? Would no 
such peculiarity be observed if a Frenchman or 
an Englishman were introduced for the first time 
into society at Boston or Philadelphia? But 
enough of this :—we cannot, however, take leave 
of the subject without quoting an anecdote from 
his own work, in eet bod little persons of rank 
really care about such shades of distinction as 
seem to occupy the whole heart and thought of 
this republican writer, expressing our surprise 
that the moral should have ,been so utterly lost 
sight of by a philosopher. 


“T asked La Fayette how his father happened to 
be styled the Comte de la Fayette, and he to be called 
the Marquis. He could not tell me: his grand- 
father was the Marquis de la Fayette, his father the 
Comte, and he again was termed the Marquis. ‘I 
know very little about it,’ said he, * beyond this: I 
found myself a little Marquis, as I grew to know any- 
thing, and boys trouble themselves very little about 
such matters ; and then I soon got tired of the name 
after I went to America. * * 

“ T was at a small dinner given by the Comte de 
Ségur, just before we went to La Grange, and at 
which General La Fayette and M. Alexander de 
Lameth were also guests. The three had served in 
America, all of them having been colonels while 
little more than boys. In the course of the conver- 
sation, M. de Lameth jokingly observed that the 
Americans paid the greater deference to General La 
Fayette because he was a Marquis.” 

We will not add the good-humoured commen- 
tary of M. de Lameth, lest it should, under cir- 
cumstances, be thought to have a wider applica- 
tion than we think just. 

We shall now give a somewhat abridged ac- 
count of Mr. Cooper’s introduction to Sir Walter 
Scott :— 

“ Circumstances that it is needless to recount had 
brought me, to a slight degree, within the notice of 
Sir Walter Scott, though we had never met, nor 
had I ever seen him, even in public, so as to know 
his person. Still I was not without hopes of being 
more fortunate now, while I felt a delicacy about 
obtruding myself any further on his time and atten- 
tion. Several days after his arrival went by, how- 
ever, without my good luck bringing me in his way, 
and I began to give the matter up, though the Prin- 
cesse with whom I had the advantage of being 
on friendly terms, flattered me with an opportunity 
of seeing the great writer at her house, for she had a 
fixed resolution of making his acquaintance before 
he left Paris, cofite qui cotite. 

“It might have been ten days after the arrival of 
Sir Walter Scott, that I had ordered a carriage, one 
morning, with an intention of driving over to the 
other side of the river, and had got as far as the 
lower flight of steps, on my way to enter it, when, 
by the trampiing of horses in the court, I found that 
another coach was driving in. It was raining, and, 
as my own carriage drove from the door to make way 
for the new-comer, I stopped where I was, until it 
could return. The carriage-steps rattled, and pre- 
sently a large, heavy-moulded man appeared in the 
door of the hotel. He was grey, and limped a little, 
walking with a cane. His carriage immediately 
drove round, and was succeeded by mine, again; so 
I descended. We passed each other on the stairs, 
bowing as a matter of course. I had got tothe door, 
and was about to enter the carriage, when it flashed 
on my mind that the visit might be to myself. * * 
Under these impressions I paused, to see if the 
visitor went as far as our flight of steps. All this 
time, I had not the slightest suspicion of who he was, 





though I fancied both the face and form were known 
to me. 

“ The stranger got up the large stone steps slowly, 
leaning, with one hand, on the iron railing, and with 
the other, on his cane. He was on the first landing, 
as I stopped, and, turning towards the next flight, 
our eyes met. The idea that I might be the person 
he wanted, seemed then to strike him for the first 
time. ‘ Est-ce Mons. que j'ai lhonneur de 
voir ?* he asked, in French, and with but an indif- 
ferent accent. ‘Monsieur, je m’appele ——.” * Wa 
bien, donc—je suis Walter Scott.’ 

“T ran up to the landing, shook him by the hand, 
which he stood holding out to me cordially, and ex- 
pressed my sense of the honour he wasconferring. He 
told me, in substance, that the Princesse had 
been as good as her word, and having succeeded 
herself in getting hold of him, she had good-natur- 
edly given him my address, By way of cutting short 
all ceremony, he had driven from his hotel to my 
lodgings. All this time he was speaking French, 
while my answers and remarks were in English. 
Suddenly recollecting himself, he said—* Well, here 
have I been parlez-vousing to you, in a way to sur- 
prise you, no doubt; but these Frenchmen have got 
my tongue so set to their lingo, that I have half 
forgotten my own language.’ As we proceeded up 
the next flight of steps, he accepted my arm, and 
continued the conversation in English, walking with 
more difficulty than I had expected to see. You 
will excuse the vanity of my repeating the next ob- 
servation he made, which I do in the hope that some 
of our exquisites in literature may learn in what 
manner a man of true sentiment and sound feeling 
regards a trait that they have seen fit to stigmatize 
as unbecoming. ‘I'll tell you what I most like,’ he 
added, abruptly ; ‘ and it is the manner in which you 
maintain the’ ascendency of your own country on all 
proper occasions, without descending to vulgar abuse 
of ours. You are obliged to bring the two nations 
in collision, and I respect your liberal hostility.’ * * 
‘Iam afraid the mother has not always treated the 
daughter well,’ he continued, ‘ feeling a little jealous 
of her growth, perhaps ; for, though we hope England 
has not yet begun to descend on the evil side, we 
have a presentiment that she has got to the top of 
the ladder.’ * * 

“There would be an impropriety in my relating 
all that passed in this interview; but we talked 
over a matter of business, and then the conversation 
was more general. You will remember that Sir 
Walter was still the Unknown, and that he was be- 
lieved to be in Paris in search of facts for the Life 
of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the former circum- 
stance, he spoke of his works with great frankness 
and simplicity, and without the parade of asking any 
promises of secrecy. In short, as he commenced in 
this style, his authorship was alluded to by us both just 
as ifit had never been called in question. He asked 
me if I had .a copy of the by me, and on my 
confessing I did not own asingle volume ofanything 
I had written, he laughed, and said he believed that 
most authors had the same feeling on the subject : 
as for himself, he cared not if he never saw a Wa- 
verley novel again as long as he lived. * * 

“He sat with me nearly an hour, and he mani- 
fested, during the time the conversation was not tied 
down to business, a strong propensity to humour. 
Having occasion to mention our common publisher 
in Paris, he quaintly termed him, with a sort of ma- 
licious fun,* Our Gosling ;’ adding, that he hoped 
he, at least, ‘laid golden eggs.’ 

“T hoped that he had found the facilities he de- 
sired, in obtaining facts for the forthcoming history. 
He rather hesitated about admitting this. ‘One can 
hear as much as he pleases, in the way of anecdote,” 
he said, ‘ but then, as a gentleman, he is not always 
sure how much of it he can, with propriety, relate in 
a book; besides’—throwing all his latent humour 
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into the expression of his small grey eyes—* one may 
even doubt how much of what he hears isfit for history 
on another account.’ He paused, and his face as- 
sumed an exquisite air of confiding simplicity, as he 
continued, with perfect bonne foi and strong Scot- 
tish feeling, ‘I have been to see my countryman 
M‘Donald, and I rather think that will be about as 
much as I can do here, now.’ This was uttered 
with so much naiveté that I could hardly believe it 
was the same man who, a moment before, had shown 
so much shrewd distrust of oral relations of facts. 

“‘Tenquired when we might expect the work. 
‘Some time in the course of the winter,’ he replied, 
‘though it is likely to prove larger than I at first 
intended. We have got several volumes printed, 
but I find I must add to the matter considerably, 
in order to dispose of the subject. I thought I should 
get rid of it in seven volumes, which are already 
written, but it will reach, I think, to nine.’ ‘If you 
have two still to write, I shall not expect to see the 
book before spring.’ You may: let me once get back 
to Abbotsford, and I’ll soon knock off those two 
fellows.’ To this I had nothing to say, although I 
thought such a tour de force in writing might better 
suit invention than history. 

“ When he rose to go, I begged him to step into 
the salon, that I might have the gratification of intro- 
ducing my wifeto him. To this he very good-natur- 
edly assented, and entering the room, after presenting 
Mrs, —— and my nephew W——, he took a seat. 
He sat some little time, and his fit of pleasantry 
returned, for he illustrated his discourse by one or 
two apt anecdotes, related with a slightly Scottish 
accent, that he seemed to drop and assume at will. 
Mrs. ——. observed to him that the bergérein which 
he was seated had been twice honoured that morning, 
for General Lafayette had not left it more than half 
an hour. Sir Walter Scott looked surprised at this, 
and said inquiringly, ‘I thought he had gone to 
America, to pass the rest of his days?’ On my ex- 
plaining the true state of the case, he merely observed, 
* He is a great man ;’ and yet I thought the remark 
was made coldly, or in complaisance to us. 

“When Sir Walter left us, it was settled that I 
was to breakfast with him the following day but one. 
I was punctual, of course, and found him in a new silk 
douillette that he had just purchased, trying ‘ as hard 
as he could,’ as he pleasantly observed, to make a 
Frenchman ofhimself—an undertaking aslittle likely 
to be successful, I should think, in the case of his Scot- 
tish exterior, and Scottish interior too, as any experi- 
ment well could be. There were two or three visitors 
present besides Miss Ann Scott, his daughter, who was 
his companion in the journey. He was just answering 
an invitation from the Princesse _—, to an evening 
party, as I entered. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘you are a 
friend of the lady ; and parlez-vous so much better 
than I; can you tell me whether this is for Jeudi, or 
Lundi, or Mardi, or whether it means no day at all ?” 
I told him the day of the week intended. * You get 
notes occasionally from the lady, or you could not 
read her scrawl so readily ?’ ‘ She is very kind to us, 
and we often have occasion to read her writing.’ 
* Well, it is worth a very good dinner to get through 
a page of it.’ ‘I take my revenge in kind, and I 
fancy she has the worst of it.” ‘I don’t know, after 
all, that she will get much the better of me with this 
plume d’auberge.’ * * 

“ He had sealed the note, and was about writing 
the direction, when he seemed at a loss. ‘ How do 
you address this lady—as “ Her Highness” ?’ I was 
much surprised at this question from him, for it de- 
noted a want of familiarity with the world, that one 
would not have expected in a man who had been so 
very much and so long courted by the great. But, 
after all, his life has been provincial, though, as his 


daughter remarked in the course of the morning, they 
had no occasion to quit Scotland to see the world, all 


the world coming to see Scotland. * * 


“ He did not appear to me to be pleased with Paris. 
His notions of the French were pretty accurate, 
though clearly not free from the old-fashioned pre- 
judices, ‘ After all,’ he remarked, ‘I am a true Scot, 
never, except on this occasion, and the short visit I 
made to Paris in 1815, having been out of my own 
country, unless to visit England, and I have even 
done very little of the latter.’ I understood him to 
say he had never been in Ireland, at all. 

*I met him once more, in the evening, at the 





hotel of the Princesse —_. The party had been 
got together in a hurry, and was not large. Our 
hostess contrived to assemble some exceedingly clever 
people, however, among whom were one or two 
women, who are already historical, and whom I had 
fancied long since dead. All the female part of the 
company, with the silent delicacy that the French 
so well understand, appeared with ribbons, hats, or 
ornaments of some sort or other, of a Scottish stamp. 
Indeed, almost the only woman in the room that did 
not appear to be a Caledonian was Miss Scott. She 
was in half-mourning, and, with her black eyes and 
jet-black hair, might very well have passed for a 
Frenchwoman, but for a slight peculiarity about the 
cheek-bones. She looked exceedingly well, and was 
much admired. * * 

“ Nothing could be more patient than his manner, 
under it all; but as soon as he very well could, he 
got into a corner, where I went to speak tohim. He 
said, laughingly, that he spoke French with so much 
difficulty, he was embarrassed to answer the compli- 
ments, ‘I am as good a lion as needs be, allowing 
my mane to be stroked as familiarly as they please ; 
but I can’t growl for them, in French. How is it 
with you ?’” ° 

As a companion picture, we give a sketch of 
Canning, taken at a diplomatic dinner given by 
the American Ambassador :— 


“ The Americans very properly came first. We 
were Mr. Gallatin, who was absent from London on 
leave, his wife and daughter, and a clergyman and 
his wife, and myself; Mrs. having declined the 
invitation on account of ill-health. The announcing 
and the entrance of most of the company, especially 
as everybody was in high dinner-dress, the women 
in jewels and the men wearing all their orders, had 
something of the air of a scenic display. The effect 
was heightened by the magnificence of the hotel, the 
drawing-room in which we were collected being al- 
most regal. 

“ The first person who appeared was a handsome, 
compact, well-built, gentleman-like little man, who 
was announced as the Duke of Villa Hermosa, the 
Spanish ambassador. He was dressed with great sim- 
plicity and beauty, having, however, the breast of his 
coat covered with stars,among which I recognized, with 
historical reverence, that of the Golden Fleece. He 
camealone, his wife pleadingindisposition for absence. 
The Prussian minister and his wife came next. Then 
followed Lord and Lady Granville, the representa- 
tives of England. * * The Austrian ambassador and 
ambassadress followed, a couple of singularly high 
air, anda good tone of manner. * * They had hardly 
made their salutations before M. le Comte et Mad. 
la Comtesse de Villéle were announced. Here, then, 
we had the French prime minister. As the women 
precede the men into a drawing-room here, knowing 
how to walk and to curtsey alone, I did not, at first, 
perceive the great man, who followed so close to his 
wife’s skirts as to be nearly hid. But he was soon 
flying about the room at large, and betrayed himself 
immediately to be a fidget. * * His colleague, the 
foreign minister, M. de Damas, and his wife, came 
next. * * There was a pause, when a quiet, even- 
paced, classical-looking man, in the attire of an eccle- 
siastic, appeared in the door, and was announced 
as ‘ My Lord the Nuncio.” * * 

“* My Lord Clanricarde and Mr. Canning’ came 
next, and the great man, followed by his son-in-law, 
made his appearance. He walked into the room 
with the quiet aplomb of a man accustomed to being 
lionized ; and certainly, without being of striking, 
he was of very pleasing appearance. His size was 
ordinary, but his frame was compact and well built, 
neither too heavy nor too light for his years, but of 
just the proportions to give one the idea of a perfect 
management of the machine. His face was agree- 
able, and his eye steady and searching. He and 
M. de Villéle were the very opposites in demeanour, 
though, after all, it was easy to see that the Enflish- 
man had the most latent force about him. One was 
fidgetty, and the other humorous, for, with all his 
command of limb and gesture, nothing could be more 
natural than the expression of Mr. Canning. I may 
have imagined that I detected some of his wit, from 
a knowledge of the character of his mind. He left 
the impression, however, of a man whose natural 
powers were checked by a trained and factitious de. 


ference to the rank of those with whom he associated, 
Lord Granville, I thought, treated him with a sort of 
affectionate deference ; and, right or wrong, I jumped 
to the conclusion, that the English ambassadg 
was a straightforward, good fellow at the bottom, 
and one very likely to badger the fidgetty premier, 
by his steady determination to do what was right, | 
thought M. de Damas, too, looked like an hones 
man. God forgive me, if I do injustice to any of 
these gentlemen ! 

“All this time, I have forgotten Count Pozzo gj 
Borgo, the Russian ambassador. Being a bachelor, 
he came alone. * * M. Pozzo is a handsome man, 
of good size and a fine dark eye, and has a greater 
reputation for talents than any other member of the 
diplomatic corps now at Pari ” 

“If I had been struck with the rapid and busines. 
like manner in which the company entered, I way 
amused with the readiness with which they paired 
off when dinner was announced. It was like a coup 
de thédtre, every man and every woman knowin 
his or her exact rank and precedency, and the time 
when to move. * * 

“Diplomatic etiquette made short work of the 
matter, notwithstanding, for the doors were hardly 
thrown open, before all the privileged vanished, with 
a quickness that was surprising. The minister took 
Madame de Villéle; M. de Villéle, Mrs. Brown; 
M. de Damas, the wife of the oldest ambassador; 
and the Nuncio, Madame de Damas: after which, 
the ambassadors and ministers took each other's 
wives in due order, and with a promptitude that de. 
noted great practice. Even the chargé disappeared, 
leaving the rest of us to settle matters among our. 
selves as well as we could. Mr. Cannifg, Mr. Gal- 
latin, Lord Clanricarde, the divine, the secretary, 
and myself, were left with only the wife of the cler- 
gyman and Miss Gallatin. As a matter of course, 
the Americans, feeling themselves at home, made 
signs for the two Englishmen to precede them, and 
Mr. Canning offered his arm to Mrs. ——, and Lond 
Clanricarde, his to Miss Gallatin. Here occurred a 
touch of character that is worthy to be mentioned, 
as showing of how very little account an American, 
male or female, is in the estimation of a European, 
and how very arbitrary are the laws of etiquette 
among our English cousins. Mr. Canning actually 
gave way to his son-in-law, leaving the oldest of the 
two ladies to come after the youngest, because, as 4 
marquis, shis son-in-law took precedence of a com 
moner! This was out of place in America, at least, 
where the parties were, by a fiction in law, if not in 
politeness, and it greatly scandalized all our Yankee 
notions of propriety. Mrs. afterwards told me 
that he apologized for the circumstance, giving Lord 
Clanricarde’s rank as the reason. ‘Semper eadem, 
or ‘ worse and worse,’ as my old friend O n used 
to translate it. What became of the precedency of 
the married lady all this time? you will be ready to 
ask. Alas! she was an American, and had no pre 
cedency. The twelve millions may not settle this 
matter as it should be; but, take my word for it, the 
‘fifty millions’ will.” 

It is curious enough, that, not very long since, 
Mr. Cooper took offence at the critics, and fore- 
swore literature ; and yet this is the third work 
of his which has passed under review within 
twelve months. 








Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. By Henry Hallam, F.R.A.S. 

{Second Notice.) 

Tue obvious defect of this work is, its contracted 

limits. Besides the period anterior to the open- 

ing of the subject, viz. from the fall of the Roman 

Empire to the year 1400, which is despatched 

in what we may call an introductory chapter of 

113 pages, this volume contains, or rather should 

contain, a view of European literature and 

science, from 1400 to 1550. How could justice 
be done—not to the whole subject, but to any 
one branch of that subject? Classical literature, 
poetry, philosophy, theology ;—any one of these 
would alone have required far more space than 





jis devoted to ali of them. The volume is too 
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——— n 
optical: we want reasoning, not a nomencla- 
ture; discussion, and not a catalogue. 


The second defect is, the somewhat inaccurate, 
no less than brief manner in which the period 
embraced by the first chapter is treated. If it 
were the author's object to hasten over it, he 
would perhaps have done more wisely to have 
omitted it altogether. It is for the sake of future 
Jabourers in the same field, and not from any 
captious spirit towards Mr. Hallam, that we 
notice a few errors into which his extraordinary 
previty has led him. Had he, who is certainly 
one of the most judicious writers of the present 
day, allowed himself a wider range of limit, as- 
suredly he would have been more minute in his 
inquiries, and that minuteness would have super- 
induced greater accuracy: he would not so con- 
fidently have followed preceding guides. Where 
error is thus perpetuated,—when even our ablest 
writers do not afford themselves either space or 
leisure to expose it,—the correction becomes 
doubly incumbent on the critic. The merit of 
the greater part of Mr. Hallam’s book will not 
be affected by the examination. 


In asserting, (p. 5.) that “a prepossession 
against secular learning had taken hold of those ec- 
clesiastics, who gave the tone to the rest,” the au- 
thorisnot sufficiently explicit. By secular learning 
they meant, in general, the sophistry ofthe Greeks. 
Whatever was likely to illustrate the study of 
Holy Scripture, in the meaning of the Fathers, 
—and surely grammatical learning was of this 
kind,—was certainly not regarded with indiffer- 
ence: on the contrary, its study was strongly 
inculeated. So far is Gregory the Great from 
deserving the charge of hostility to really useful 
learning, that his correspondence will be found 

atly to encourage it. From this charge he 
has been defended with as much success as zeal, 
by the excellent Tiraboschi—with so much in- 
deed, that we never again expected to hear 
it preferred against him. Still less is it appli- 
cable to Alcuin, a man chosen as much for his 
attachment to learning, as for his varied erudi- 
tion, to be the intellectual regenerator of a great 
nation: a man whose epistolary correspondence 
exhibits the warmest, the most unwearied zeal 
in the cause: a man who founded more schools 
than any other in the middle ages; who passed 
more time in literary pursuits than any other, Bede 
only excepted. The truth must be, we suppose, 
that Mr. Hallam has not read Alcuin, of whose 
works he appears to know absolutely nothing, 
except from a miserable fragment, De Pontifi- 
cibus, in the ‘ Quindecem Scriptores’ of Gale and 
Fell. ‘ Alcuin’s own poems could at least not 
have been written by one unacquainted with Vir- 
gil: the faults are numerous, but the style is not 
always inelegant.” Whether this critique be just, 
we will enable both the learned and the mere 
English reader to infer, by giving the poet’s Fare- 
well Address to his Cell,—an address probably 
written on the eve of his departure for the con- 
tinent :— 

O, mea cella, mihi habitatio dulcis, amata 
Semper in eternum, O, mea cella, vale ! 
Undique te cingit ramis resonantibus arbos, 
Silvula florigeris semper onusta comis. 
Prata salutiferis florebant omnia et herbis 
Quas medici querit dextra, salutis ope. _ 
Flumina te cing fl ib dique ripis, 
Retia piscator qua sua tendit ovans : 
Pomiferis redolent ramis tua claustra per hortos, 
Lilia cum rosulis, candida mixta rubris. 
Omne genus volucrum matutinas personat odas, 
Atque Creatorem laudat in ore Deum. 
In te personuit quondam vox alma magistri, 
Quz sacrosophiz tradidit ore libros. 
In te temporibus certis laus sancta ‘onantis 
Pacificis sonuit vocibus atque animis. 
Te, mea cella, modo lacrymosis plango cameenis, 
Atque gemens casus pectore plango tuos : 
Tu subito quoniam fugisti carmina sancta, 
Atque ignota manus te modo tota tenet. 
Te modo nec Flaccus, nec magnus Homerus habebit, 
Nec pueri musas per tua tecta canunt. 

Vertitur omne decus seculi, sic namque repente, 

nia mutantur ordinibus variis. 








Nil manet eternum, nil immutabile vere est ; 
Obscurat sacrum nox tenebrosa diem. 
Decutit et flores subito hyems frigida pulchros, 
Perturbat placidum et tristior aura mare. 
Que campis cervos agitabat sacra juventus 
inucumbit fessus nunc baculo senior. 
Nos miseri! cur te, fugitive mundus! amamus? 
Tu fugis a nobis semper ubique ruens. 
(Translation.} 
Beloved cell! retirement’s sweet abode! 
Farewell, a last farewell, thy poet bids thee! 

Beloved cell, by smiling woods embraced, 

W hose branches, shaken by the genial breeze, 
To meditation oft my mind disposed. 
Around thee too their health-reviving herbs 

In verdure gay the fertile meadows spread ; 

And murmuring near, by flowery banks confined, 
Through fragrant meads the crystal streamlets glide, 
Wherein his nets the joyful fisher casts. 

And fragrant with the pre bough, 

With rose and lily joined, thy gardens smile ; 

While jubilant, along thy verdant glades 

At dawn his melody each songster pours, 

And to his God attunes the notes of praise. 

Yet sweeter far the sounds which thou hast heard, 
When to my infant mind by christian sage 

The books of holy wisdom were explained. 

Still sweeter those which silent nature heard, 
When grateful songs to Heaven’s Great King arose, 
Beloved cell, in mournful strains, alas ! 

And flowing tears, I leave thy ivy’d roof, 

No more thy silence shall the muses break ; 

No more beneath thy classic shade recline 

Famed Horace, or the greater sire of song. 

No more, when stranger's feet these precincts tread, 
Thy solitudes with youthful music ring. 

Thus all things change ; in mortal life 

There’s no stability; like sudden gloss, 

Swift fades the splendour of this slippery world: 
The brightest day is soon by darkness driven, 

By frosty blasts the fairest flowers are nipt, 

By raging winds the tranquil sea is vexed! 

Here swifter youth the nimble stag pursues ; 
There, o'er his staff incumbent, totters age. , 

Why, world delusive, eager to betray, 

Do we, blind mortals, love thee ? * 

In other respects the literary character of the 
period is under-rated by Mr. Hallam. Aldhelm, 
a writer whom, unaccountably enough, Mr. 
Hallam passes over in entire silence, is, as a 
poet, superior even to Alcuin. But are we 
to disparage the state of letters at a period 
when Bede, and Wilfrid, and Boniface, — 
writers whose works absolutely abound in even 
learned allusions,—were the admiration of 
Europe? ‘The schools founded by Augustine 
and his successors, especially by Theodore of 
Cilicia, did indeed, as Bede (an eye-witness) 
assures us, diffuse the knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, and the liberal arts throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon church. Nor do we look merely to cele- 
brated names for the effect of the cultivation 
thus introduced. Manuscripts of ancient authors 
were so abundant in England, that Alcuin pur- 
chased many for the use of the schools he esta- 
blished in Gaul. They were multiplied even by 
women,—women, too, who evidently understood 
them. It was for the use of the Abbess Hilde- 
lita and her community, that Aldhelm wrote his 
poem ‘De Laudibus Virginitatis,—a poem far 
trom lucid, and requiring for its comprehension 
a respectable knowledge of the language. To the 
Abbess Eadburga was addressed the extraordi- 
nary letter on the damnation of King Ceobred, 
—a proof that she could read it. ‘To several 
English nuns, St. Boniface addressed epistles, 
which are still extant, and which presume no 
mean acquirements in the readers. Some of 
them contain allusions to the classical writers of 
antiquity ; and in one we have some verses (a 
first attempt) by a young nun, or rather novice, 
then learning “the metrical art” under the 
Abbess Eadburga. Nor is this all: the lives of 
two saints, Willibald and Wunebald, were written 
by an English nun. We cannot, therefore, but 
repeat, that in our opinion Mr. Hallam is unjust 
to the age. That schools, for instance, were 
established in Gaul long before “ the sixth cen- 
tury,” is undoubted, from the express authority of 
Cesarius of Arles, and Gregory of Tours, writers 
whom Mr. Hallam disparages,—simply, we be- 
lieve, because he has not read them, or not read 





* Europe during the Middle Ages, Vol, LV. There are 
some errors of quantity in the Latin; and the English is 
not always a literal translation. 
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them attentively. Had he done so, he would 
have found that, by the conventual rule of the 
former, the study of the Latin, we think also of 
the Greek fathers, was rendered obligatory even 
on nuns. Certainly the nun Radegund, of Poi- 
tiers, was, as we are incidentally informed by 
Fortunatus, in the habit of perusing Athanasius, 
Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzen, no less than 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. We have no 
reason to infer that these Greek fathers had been 
translated into Latin; still less that Radegund 
was much superior to the rest of the sisterly 
community. Had Mr. Hallam read attentively 
these writers, he would have found that a school 
was attached to every cathedral and to ever 
monastery. Nor would he have mentioned | 
names as Cesarius, and Avitus of Vienne, in 
the very slight and unsatisfactory manner he 
does. Whoever will be at the pains to examine 
the poems of Avitus, ‘ De Creatione,’‘ De Expul- 
sione Paradisi,’ &c. will soon acknowledge that 
no classical poet of a subsequent age has more 
imagination, and very few indeed equal felicity 
of expression.* 

With the origin of scholastic philosophy, our 
author does not appear to be much better ac- 
quainted. He must go farther back than the 
age of Anselm. If Johannes Erigena was not 
well versed in the art, then was no man during 
the middle ages. To understand this writer, we 
must do more than peruse the meagre extracts 
in Guizot; we must also peruse his work on 
Predestination, which he wrote at the instance 
of Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims. It exhibits 
wonderful subtlety, and proves beyond all doubt 
that his age, and that of the two archbishops, 
Hinemar, of Rheims, and Rabanus Maurus, of 
Mayence, was little inferior in acumen to the 
more celebrated ages which followed. But the 
origin of this philosophy must be sought at a 
period earlier still. Paschasius Radbertus 
Haimo, of Halberstadt, and Ratramnus, monk 
of Corbey, are its true founders. The works of 
these men are amazing for their subtlety; nor 
do we know that they have ever been surpassed, 
even in the most acute age of school philosophy. 
In proof of this, we need only refer to the eternal 
dispute—so well known to all learned theolo- 
gians—respecting the natural and eucharistic 
body of Christ. And in reference to Lanfranc 
and Anselm, Mr. Hallam is an unsafe guide. 
The former was very moderately versed in the 
school philosophy: he did not understand, or 
he did not value it. The latter is rated too low; 
he was one of the most acute, the most philoso- 
phic, and yet the clearest writers of the eleventh, 
or even the twelfth century. It is frequently the 
misfortune of Mr. Hallam to follow modern 
guides; to rest satisfied with their opinion, in- 
stead of examining for himself. Had he paid less 
attention, for instance, to Eichhorn or Tenne- 
mann, and more to the works of Anselm, he would 
have risen from his labour with a far higher 
admiration of that celebrated Italian, than he 
now feels. We may add, that the same laborious 
process would have compelled him to moderate 
his opinion of some other writers,—amongst the 
rest, of Abelard, whom he magnifies beyond due 
bounds. 

Nor is it in relation to the Latin literature 
only, that Mr. Hallam’s history is meagre, or 
otherwise unsatisfactory : 

“ The Anglo-Saxon poetry has occasionally a wild 
spirit, rather impressive, though it is often turgid and 
always rude. The Scandinavian, such as the well. 
known song of Regner Lodbrog, if that be as old as 
the period before us, which is now denied, displays a 
still more poetical character. Some of the earliest 
German poetry, the song on the victory of Louis IIT, 
over the Normans in 883, and, still more, the poem 
in praise of Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, who died 



























































* They are in the Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. vi. 
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in 1075, are warmly extolled by Herder and Bou- 
terwek.” 

In describing, or rather attempting to de- 
scribe, the character of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
how is it that Mr. Hallam does not mention the 
valuable specimens in Conybeare’s Illustrations ; 
that he omits Apollonius of Tyre, and, above all, 
Beowulf, the most splendid poem of the Middle 
Ages? And were he to glance at the rich 
stores of Scandinavian literature from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century, he would 
find something rather superior to Regner Lod- 
brog’s poem. The same want of familiar ac- 
quaintance with the literature of Armorica is 
visible; and what little he says on that of the 
Anglo-Normans is by no means satisfactory. 
Though Robert Wace is an European name, he 
is barely mentioned, and in such a manner as to 
Jead us to infer that his works have not been 
consulted. Benedict de St. Maur is passed over 
in silence; so also is Marie de France; so 
also is Guibert de Montrenil, and a host be- 
sides. If, indeed, Mr. Hallam had acquired 
a competent knowledge of the Anglo-Norman 
branch of his subject, he would never have as- 
serted (p. 59) that Layamon translated Wace’s 
Brut. Thisis another of the odd assertions that 
descend from one writer to another—nobody 
taking the trouble to examine for himself. 

But we must leave this first Chapter—the 
Introduction, as it may be called. 

The second, ‘On the Literature of Europe 
from 1400 to 1440,’ does not contain much that 
is novel. The names of Poggio Bracciolini, of 
Gasparin de Bergamo, of Victorin de Feltre, of 
Leonardo Aretino, of Filelfo, of Gaza, of Valla, 
of Perotti, and of the other revivers of Latin or 
Greek learning, are too well known through Tira- 
boschi, Roscoe, and Sismondi, to require any dis- 
cussion at our hands. On the literature, or rather 
the poetry of Spain, during this period, our author 
has two guides only—Bouterwek and Sismondi 
—the former so inaccurate, and so faulty in 
every way, as to have no consideration in the 

eninsula; the latter never entering profoundly 
into the subject, but intent only on writing a 

opular book, for such as had no previous know- 
Soles of Castilian poetry. The following period 
(1440 to 1500) is still better known. It is the 
brighest period of the restoration, both of classical 
and of Greek learning. The fall of Constanti- 
nople (1453) naturally brought many literary 
Greeks to Italy; and by. them the taste was 
diffused throughout Europe. This period, too, 
must ever be celebrated for the invention of 
printing—an art which did more to diffuse the 
spirit of information than all the transcribers 
that ever existed. ‘To whom must it be ascrib- 
ed? This question can never be satisfactorily 
answered. If by printing, we mean the use, not 
of blocks of wood on which certain letters were 
engraven, and which were consequently ever fast 
and immoveable, but of moveable types, we must 
exclude the Chinese and the early Dutch. It is 
manifest that these wooden stereotypes could not 
be very generally used; a few pages only could 
be thus cut; and though the Grammar of Do- 
natus is said to have been thus impressed, it is 
a very short piece. This system of block- 
wood printing is, however, valuable, as it cer- 
tainly led to that by separate letters, or move- 
able types. On this subject we may listen to 
Mr. Hallam, who, whenever he examines for 
himself, will always be read with pleasure :— 

“The invention of printing, in the modern sense, 
from moveable letters, has been referred by most to 
Gutenberg, a native of Mentz, but settled at Stras- 
burg. He is supposed to have conceived the idea 
before 1440, and to have spent the next ten years in 
making attempts at carrying it into effect, which 
ome assert him to have done in short fugitive pieces, 
actually printed from his moveable wooden characters 
before 1450, But of the existence of these there 





seems to be no evidence. Gutenberg’s priority is 
disputed by those who deem Lawrence Costar, of 
Haarlem, the real inventor of the art. According 
to a tradition, which seems not to be traced beyond 
the middle of the sixteenth century, but resting 
afterwards upon sufficient testimony to prove its local 
reception, Costar substituted moveable for fixed let- 
ters as early as 1430; and some have believed that 
a book called Speculum humane Salvationis, of very 
rude wooden characters, proceeded from the Haarlem 
press before any other that is generally recognized. 
The tradition adds, that an unfaithful servant having 
fled with the secret, set up for himself at Strasburg 
or Mentz; and this treachery was originally ascribed 
to Gutenburg or Fust, but seems, since they have 
been manifestly cleared of it, to have been laid on 
one Gensfleisch, reputed to be the brother of Guten- 
berg. The evidence, however, as to this, is highly 
precarious ; and even if we were to admit the claims 
of Costar, there seems no fair reason to dispute that 
Gutenberg might also have struck out an idea, that 
surely did not require any extraordinary ingenuity, 
and which left the most important difficulties to be 
surmounted, as they undeniably were, by himself and 
his co-adjutors. 

“Tt is agreed by all, that about 1450, Gutenberg, 
having gone to Mentz, entered into partnership with 
Fust, a rich merchant of that city, for the purpose 
of carrying the invention into effect, and that Fust 
supplied him with considerable sums of money. 
The subsequent steps are obscure. According toa 
passage in the Annales Hirsargienses of Trithemius, 
written sixty years afterwards, but on the authority 
of a grandson of Peter Scheffer, their assistant in the 
work, it was about 1452 that the latter brought the 
art to perfection, by devising an easier mode of cast- 
ing types. This passage has been interpreted, accor- 
ding to a lax construction, to mean, that Scheffer 
invented the method of casting types in a matrix ; 
but seems more strictly to mean, that we owe to him 
the great improvement in letter-casting, namely, the 
punches of engraved steel, by which the matrices or 
moulds are struck, and without which, independent 
of the economy of labour, there could be no perfect 
uniformity of shape. Upon the former supposition, 
Scheffer may be reckoned the main inventor of the 
art of printing ; for moveable wooden letters, though 
small books may possibly have been printed by 
means of them, are so inconvenient, and letters of 
cut metal so expensive, that few great works were 
likely to have passed through the press, till cast types 
were employed. Van Praet, however, believes the 
psalter of 1457 to have been printed from wooden 
characters ; and some have conceived letters of cut 
metal to have been employed both in that and in 
the first Bible. Lambinet, who thinks ‘ the essence 
of the art of printing is in the engraved punch,’ na- 
turally gives the chief credit to Scheffer; but this is 
not the more usual opinion.” 

In 1469 this wonderful art was introduced 
into France. ‘The first press in Italy was at the 
monastery of Subiaco, in the Apennines ; and the 
first book was either the Grammar of Donatus, 
or an edition of Lactantius—the latter appeared 
in 1465. In 1467 Rome had a press; in 1469 
Venice had one; and Milan either in the same 
year or the following. Before the close of 1470 
no fewer than eighty-two books had issued from 
the presses of Italy. It must, not, however, be 
supposed that Greek types were used so early ; 
in 1476 a Greek Grammar was printed. _Print- 
ing was not so early in England as in Italy or 
France :— 

“ We come now to our own Caxton, who finished 
atranslation into English of his Recueil des Histoires 
de Troye, by order of Margaret duchess of Burgundy, 
at Cologne, in September 1471. It was probably 
printed there the next year. But soon afterwards 
he came to England with the instruments of his art ; 
and in 1474, his Game of Chess, a slight and short 
performance, is supposed to have been the first spe- 
cimen of English typography. In almost every year 
from this time to his death in 1483, Caxton conti- 
nued to publish those volumes which are the delight 
of our collectors. The earliest of his editions bear- 
ing a date in England, is the ‘ Dictes and Sayings,’ 
a translation by Lord Rivers, from a Latin compila- 
tion, and published in 1477. In a literary history it 


should be observed, that the Caxton publications am 
more adapted to the general than the learned reade 
and indicate, upon the whole, but a low state of 
knowledge in England. A Latin translation, hoy. 
= of Aristotle’s ethics was printed at Oxford jp 

The first book printed in Spain bears the date 
of Valencia, 1474. _ 

Whatever may be the admiration with which 
the writings of the men who endeavoured to imi- 
tate the classic models of antiquity have been re. 
garded, we of the nineteenth century are begin. 
ning to grow wiser. If we do not despise mere 
words, we do not consider their use and collo. 
cation as the only wisdom ; we value them only 
as they are “ signs of things.” On the merits of 
Poggio, Politian, and a host besides, much use. 
less learning has been expended : in fact, one 
single man of creative genius—a Boiardo or an 
Ariosto—is greater than the aggregate of all 
the pedants who, from the beginning of the fif- 
teenth to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
endeavoured to hide their poverty of knowledge 
by Ciceronian phrases. Mr. Hallam has dwelt 
too long on this barren theme. That the fif- 
teenth century, however, little as may be its 
merit in respect to original composition, was 
one of surprising intellectual activity, especially 
when we consider the difficulties with which the 
infant art of multiplying books had to contend, 
is evident :— 


“The bibliographies, indeed, even the best and 
latest, are always imperfect ; but the omissions, after 
the immense pains bestowed on the subject, can 
| hardly be such as to affect our general conclusions, 
| We will therefore illustrate the literary history of 
| the fifteenth century by a few numbers taken from 

the typographical annals of Panzer, which might be 

corrected intwo ways; first, by adding editions since 
| brought to light, or secondly, by striking out some 
| inserted on defective authority ; a kind of mistake 

which tends to compensate the former. The books 
printed at Florence down to 1500 are 300 ; at Milan, 
629 ; at Bologna, 298; at Rome, 925; at Venice, 
2835 ; fifty other Italian cities had printing presses 
in the fifteenth century. At Paris, the number of 
books is 751 ; at Cologne, 530; at Nuremberg, 382; 
at Leipsic, 351; at Basle, 320 ; at Strasburg, 526; 
at Augsburg, 256 ; at Louvain, 116 ; at Mentz, 134; 
at Deventer, 169. The whole number printed in 
England appears to be 141 ; whereof 130 at London 
and Westminster; seven at Oxford ; four at Saint 
Alban’s. Cicero's works were first printed entire by 
Minutianus, at Milan, in 1498 ; but no less than 291 
editions of different portions appeared in the century, 
Thirty-seven of these bear date on this side of the 
Alps ; and forty-five have no place named. Of nine- 
ty-five editions of Virgil, seventy are complete; 
twenty-seven are cisalpine, and four bear no date, 
On the other hand, only eleven out of fifty-seven 
editions of Horace contain all hisworks. It has been 
already shown, that most editions of classics printed 
in France and Germany are in the last decennium 
of the century. 

* The editions of the Vulgate registered in Panzer 
are ninety-one, exclusive of some spurious or sus- 
pected. Next to theology, no science furnished so 
much occupation to the press as the civil and canon 
laws. The editions of the digest and decretals, or 
other parts of those systems of jurisprudence, must 
amount to some hundreds.” 

In this kind of illustrative matter Mr. Hallam 
is more happy than he is in criticism. Few 
readers will be disposed to concur in his opinion 
of Ariosto (p. 421),—fewer still will agree with 
what he says of Raymund Lully, one of the 
strongest and most acute original thinkers of the 
Middle Ages.—But these defects are compen- 
sated by the information laboriously and, in ge- 
neral, judiciously collected, relative to the state 
of literature at particular periods.—Our country 
was not so forward in the study of Greek, or at 
least in the multiplication of Greek books, as 
those on the Continent. We hear of no Greek 
types employed by our printers until 1521—forty 
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—oooee 
ears at least after they had been used in Spain. | 
n other respects, we had not the same emula- | 

tion as other people. In 1540 we had printed 

very few even of the Latin authors, and these 
rather for students than for the learned. Scot- 

Jand, however, was much worse; for at the 
middle of the sixteenth century she had only 
rinted seven books, not one of which was a 

classical author, or even a grammar. Yet, in 

England, there must have been a rapid pro- 

ficiency; for if Ascham is to be followed, or 

Erasmus believed, the number of Greek scholars 

towards the close of the last Henry’s reign was 

very considerable. Even royalty, as we all know, 
was, after his death, respectably imbued with 
classical knowledge. According to old Roger, 

Edward VI., young as he was, read the Ethics 

of Aristotle in the original. Mary was also a 

proficient in that language; and her Latin 

letters are highly prized by Erasmus. Perhaps 
in the eulogium passed on Elizabeth by her tutor 
her acquirements are greatly exaggerated ; surely 
there must have been more than four scholars 

“jn college,” if not “in court,” superior to her in 

Greek: there can, however, be no doubt that 

she was an extraordinary woman. The example 

was sure to have imitators; Lady Jane Grey, 
though the most illustrious, was by no means the 
only female scholar even at court. 


There is great justice in the intellectual cha- 
yacter which Mr. Hallam gives of Luther :— 


“In the history of the Reformation, Luther is 
incomparably the greatest name. We see him, in 
the skilful composition of Robertson, the chief figure 
of a group of gownsmen, standing in contrast on the 
canvass With the crowned rivals of France and Aus- 
tria,and their attendant warriors, but blended in the 
unity of that historic picture. This amazing influ- 
ence on the revolutions of his own age, and on the 
opinions of mankind, seems to have produced, as is 
not unnatural, an exaggerated notion of his intellec- 
tual greatness. It is- admitted on all sides, that he 
wrote his own language with force and purity ; and 
he is reckoned one of its best models. The hymns 
inuse with the Lutheran church, many of which are 
his own, possess a simple dignity and devoutness, 
never, probably, excelled in that class of poetry, and 
alike distinguished from the poverty of Sternhold or 
Brady, and from the meretricious ornament of later 
writers. But, from the Latin works of Luther few 
readers, I believe, will rise without disappointment. 
Their intemperance, their coarseness, their inele- 
gance, their scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that me- 
nace the foundations of religious morality, are not 
compensated, so far at least as my slight acquaintance 
with them extends, by much strength or acuteness, 
and still less by any impressive eloquence. Some of 
his treatises, and we may instance his reply to Henry 
VIII., or the book ‘ against the falsely-named order 
of bishops,’ can be described as little else than bellow- 
ing in bad Latin. Neither of these books display, as 
fur as I can judge, any striking ability. It is not to 
be imagined, that a man of his vivid parts fails to 
perceive an advantage in that close grappling, sen- 
tence by sentence, with an adversary, which fills most 
of his controversial writings ; and in scornful irony 
he had no superior. His epistle to Erasmus, prefix- 
ed to the treatise De servo arbitrio, is bitterly inso- 
lent in terms as civilas he could use. But the clear 
and comprehensive line of argument, which enligh- 
tens the reader’s understanding, and resolves his 





difficulties, is always wanting. An unbounded dog- 
matism, resting on an absolute confidence in the in- 
fallibility, practically speaking, of his own judgment, 
pervades his writings; no indulgence is shown, no 
pause allowed, to the hesitating ; whatever stands in | 
the way of his decisions, the fathers of the church, | 
the schoolmen and philosophers, the canons and | 
councils, are swept away in a current of impetuous 
declamation ; and as every thing contained in Scrip- | 
ture, according to Luther, is easy to be understood, | 
and can only be understood in his sense, every devia- 
tion from his doctrine incurs the anathema of per- 
dition. Jerome, he says, far from being rightly 
canouised, must, but for some special grace, have been 
damned for his interpretation of St. Paul's epistle to 


| ter: he depended upon his friends. 


the Romans. That the Zwinglians, as well as the 
whole church of Rome, and the Anabaptists, were 
shut out by their tenets from salvation, is more than 
insinuated in numerous passages of Luther’s writings. 
Yet he had passed himself through several changes 
of opinion. In 1518, he rejected auricular confes- 
sion; in 1520, it was both useful and necessary; 
not long afterwards, it was again laid aside. I have 
found it impossible to reconcile, or to understand, 
his tenets concerning faith and works; and can only 
perceive, that, if there be any reservation in favour 
of the latter, not merely sophistical, of which I am 
hardly well convinced, it consists in distinctions too 
subtle for the people to apprehend. These are not 
the oscillations of the balance in a calm understand- 
ing, conscious of the difficulty which so often attends 
the estimate of opposite presumptions, but alternate 
gusts of dogmatism, during which, for the time, he 
was as tenacious of his judgment as if it had been 
uniform.” 

But we must conclude both our extracts and 
our comments. That the book contains much 
curious and useful information, is indisputable. 
Its chief value arises, not so much from the 
justice of the criticisms, though they are respec- 
table enough, as from the diligence with which 
isolated facts have been collected. We do not, 
however, consider it as likely to increase the 
fame of the author: it will occupy a place in 
every good library, but it will not be generally 
read. In how many volumes the work is to be 
comprised, we are not informed ; but if the same 
scale be observed, three more will be required to 
complete it. ‘The more the better: for want of 
due space many parts of the present volume are 
contracted, to the manifest disadvantage alike of 
the subject and of the book. 








The Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
{Second Notice.) 

We recur, according to our promise, to the 

works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

The names of Lady Mary, and of Horace 
Walpole, are, by their talents, their station in 
society, their wit, and their acquaintance (we 
fear we dare not call it friendship) with wits, so 
completely ‘two for a pair,” that the one name 
seems naturally to suggest the other, and we 
shall commence our extracts, by introducing to 
our readers a legitimate, though a natural Aunt 
of Horace. We take this passage from the in- 
troductory anecdotes, and our readers must ac- 
knowledge that it is told in a style worthy of a 
Walpole :— 

“The most interesting of the narratives was a 
story of her early companion Dolly Walpole, (as she 
always called her.)—according to her description a 
beautiful, innocent, well-meaning girl, but endowed 
with only a moderate portion of sense; giddy, 
thoughtless, vain, open to flattery, utterly ignorant 
of the world; in short, though not capable of acting 
wrong designedly, just the person, if we may use the 
vulgar tongue, to get often into scrapes. Her eldest 
brother, then Mr. Walpole, had brought her to Lon- 
don in hopes that her beauty, the pride of his county, 
might captivate something superior to a Norfolk 
squire. But being immersed in politics, and careless 
of what passed at home, he left her to the guidance 
of his wife, an empty, coquettish, affected woman, 
anything rather than correct in her own conduct, or 
spotless in her fame ; greedy of admiration, and ex- 
tremely dissatisfied at having to share it with this 
younger fairer inmate. In spite of her envious 
machinations, lovers soon crowded round Dolly, and 
one of the number presently obtained the preference 
he languished for. He had all manner of good qua- 
lities, was handsome, pleasing, as passionately in 
love as romance could have required, and heir to a 
competent fortune ; but not altogether his own mas- 
A young man’s 
friends, in this sense, meaning parents, guardians, 
old uncles, and the like, are rarely propitious to love. 
As no second sight revealed to them the long glories 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s reign, they looked solely to 
a matter nearer at hand—Dolly’s portion; and 
finding that null, entered their protest in a determined 
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manner. Mrs. Walpole triumphed ; she told tales ; 
made mischief, incited Dolly to flirt with other ad- 
mirers, and then lamented her fickleness and coquetry 
to the very people who, she knew, would be sure to 
speed the lament onward with no favourable com- 
ments. Lady Mary took to herself the credit of 
having been all this while her simple friend’s pro- 
tecting genius; of having often counteracted Mrs. 
Walpole, and sometimes unmasked her ; given Dolly 
the best advice, and cleared up the misunderstandings 
between her and her lover that continually arose from 
jealousy on one side and indiscretion on the other. 
The story proceeded like its fellows in the Scudery 
folios, with ins and outs and ups and downs, more 
than can be remembered ; but the sequel was, that 
the suitor, either inconstant or disgusted, finally 
withdrew from the chase, and the nymph remained 
disappointed and forsaken. Just at this unlucky 
moment, Lady Mary Pierrepont being absent at 
Thoresby, poor Dolly’s evil star prevailed, and, while 
her mind was in that depressed, mortified state which 
makes us thankful to anybody who will give us so 
much as a kind look, led her into acquaintance with 
Lady Wharton, the very worst protectress she could 
acquire—a woman equally unfeeling and unprinci- 
pled; flattering, fawning, canting, affecting prudery 
and even sanctity, yet in reality as abandoned and 
unscrupulous as her husband himself.—So said the 
journal. 

“It is worth noting that Lady Mary Wortley, 
who abhorred the very name of Dean Swift should 
yet have spoken of both Lord and Lady Wharton 
precisely as he did. The portraits were so alike 
that one might have been believed a copy of the 
other. To be sure, she was (in Doctor Johnson's 
phrase) almost as ‘good a hater’ as the dean him- 
self, and the diary proved it by certain passages re- 
lating to Queen Anne, Mrs. Masham, and also to 
persons obnoxious to her for private reasons: but 
neither private nor public operated against Lord 
Wharton, with whom she had had no quarrel, who 
was intimate with her family and on the same side 
with her in party ; therefore she probably only echoed 
the general voice in pronouncing him ‘the most 
profligate, impious, and shameless of men.’ Dolly 
Walpole, however, knowing nothing of any one’s 
character, felt elated at being caressed and courted 
by so great and good a lady as the Countess of Whar- 
ton, told her all her secrets, and complained to her 
of all her grievances. The result was, that after 
one of these confidential conversations, when Mrs. 
Walpole had done something particularly spiteful, 
and Mr. Walpole happened to be out of town, Lady 
Wharton pressed the poor girl to leave his house for 
a few days and pass them in hers, where she should 
enjoy comfort and tranquillity. Dolly consented with 
joy, not in the least aware that there could be any 
objection ; and Mrs. Walpole made none, because 
perfectly well aware, and secretly exulting in what 
she knew likely to follow. 

“Now, as Lady Mary proceeded to state, Lord 
Wharton’s character was so infamous, and his lady's 
complaisant subserviency so notorious, that no young 
woman could be four-and-twenty hours under their 
roof with safety to her reputation. Dean Swift says no- 
thing much stronger than this. Upon Mr. Walpole’s 
return home, enraged at finding whither his sister had 
betaken herself, he flew tc Lord Wharton’s, and, 
thundering for admittance, demanded her aloud, re- 
gardless who might hear him. My lord, not at all 
inclined to face him in this temper, thought it safest 
to abscond; so, crept privately out of his own house 
by a back-door, leaving my lady to bide the pelting 
of the storm, pitiless as it threatened to prove. Sir 
Robert, it is well known, was at no time apt to be 
over delicate or ceremonious: he accosted her lady- 
ship in the plainest English, bestowed upon her some 
significant epithets, and, without listening to a word 
of explanation, forced away his weeping sister, with 
whom he set out for Norfolk the next morning. 

“Thus ended the first chapter of Dolly’s adven- 
tures ; but she was not doomed to be finally unfor- 
tunate. After doing penance for two or three years 
in a very dull retirement, she had the good luck to 
light upon a more capital prize in the country than 
she had ever aimed at in London, the person being 
Lord Townshend, one of the most unblemished 
statesmen and respectable gentlemen of that age. 
Foreign employments had kept him abroad until 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





Queen Anne's change of ministry, and since that he 
had been a long and sincere mourner for his first 
wife, the sister of Lord Pelham. Dolly was to him 
therefore a new beauty, no tattle concerning whom 
had ever reached his ears. Falling in love at once, 
he proposed, she accepted, and the news prompted 
Lady Mary to sit down and write her history.” 


The foregoing anecdote is long, but it is a 
biography,—a co-operative biography, for it hits 
off not only the dear Dolly, but Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in his haughtiness, and Lord Townshend, 
Anne’s unblemished and respectable minister. 
Why cannot we have history and biography 
ground, or compressed, or distilled down to a 
paste or an essence,—like potted beef, patent 
soup, or dissolvent cayenne! Perhaps the fault 
of Lord Wharncliffe’s Introductory Preface is 
that of an over-wrought conciseness and abrupt 
smartness. Instead of confining himself to an 
agreeable piece of continuous biography, he 
breaks into the refined narrator of witticisms, 
Se commen and incidental anecdotes; in fact, 
1e becomes the Lord Chesterfield of Joe Millers! 

The passage that throws a light upon the 
letters from the East—those letters so cavilled 
at, so admired, so questioned, so loved, though 
long, must be given :— 

“It has been already said that the volumes con- 
taining Lady Mary Wortley’s journal while in Tur- 
key were among those which Lady Bute trusted one 
of her family to peruse alone. This portion of her 
diary was retained some time, compared with the 
printed letters, and examined with very great atten- 
tion. It proved, as far as what we may call a 
negative can be proved, that the story, so generally 
prevalent, of Lady Mary’s having had admittance 
into the Seraglio, was totally false and groundless. 
In those pages intended to meet no eye but her 
own,—where, ds in the preceding volumes, every 
event was set down day by day, every day accounted 
for, however briefly, every place she went to speci- 
fied,—not one word denoted, not a mysterious or 
ambiguous expression left the least room to surmise, 
that she had ever set her foot within the walls of 
the Sultan’s palace, either at Adrianople or Con- 
stantinople; nay, that she had ever sought to do it, 
or ever thought of it as a thing practicable. The 
respectable gentleman who edited herworks in 1803, 
was no way to blame for having adopted a notion 
which he found commonly received by the world ; 
yet it would appear strange, if we did not know the 
power of prejudice, that his prepossessions on the 
subject could make him fancy he saw in the printed 
letters, which had lain so long under every body’s 
eyes, what was not there. ‘ Many people (he says) 
were at first inclined to doubt the possibility of her 
acquiring the kind of information she has given 
respecting the interior of the Haram ;’—respecting 
which, the Royal Haram, she has given no informa- 
tion of any kind, excepting what she obtained 
from the Sultana Hafiten. Nobody can doubt the 
possibility of one person’s hearing what another says ; 
and her words are, ‘I did not omit the opportunity 
of learning all I possibly could about the Seraglio, 
which is so entirely unknown among us.’ In none 
of her letters, saving that where this visit is described, 
does she so much as mention, or allude to, the in- 
terior of the Seraglio. At Adrianople she writes, 
‘The Seraglio does not seem a very magnificent pa- 
lace; but the gardens are large, plentifully supplied 
with water, and full of trees; which is all I know of 
them, never having been in them,’ Again, at Con- 
stantinople ; ‘I have taken care to see as much of 
the Seraglio as is to be seen ;— it is a palace of pro- 
digious extent, but very irregular. The gardens take 
in a large compass of ground, full of high cypress- 
trees; which is all I know of them.’ Do not these 
two paragraphs say the self-same thing ? viz. that she 
knew nothing of either building but the outside ? 
Yet this note is appended to the latter: * It is evi- 
dent that Lady Mary did not mean to assert that she 
had seen the interior of the Seraglio at Constantinople. 
She had certainly seen that at Adrianople ! ! ! 

“But let us hear the testimony of the natives ; 
first taking into our account the wide difference of 
their position in the beginning and at the close of 
the last century. Mr. Wortley’s embassy found the 





Turks in full power and pride. Their arms had 
driven the Venetians out of Greece. Peter the 
Great of Russia, hemmed in with his whole army 
by that of the Grand Vizier, had been reduced to 
buy the permission of making a safe retreat. The 
hero of Europe, Charles the Twelfth, had become 
their supplicant, their pensioner, and, finally, their , 
captive. At that period théy disdained to send am- 
bassadors to any foreign court, and affected to regard 
those sent to them, either as mere commercial agents, 
or as the bearers of homage from their respective 
sovereigns. In 1799, we saw a Turkish ambassador 
smoking his pipe in the garden of Portman Square. | 
The Ottoman empire, curtailed, humbled, dejected, | 
despoiled of whole provinces by Russia, about to | 
have the fairest of those remaining wrested from it 
by Buonaparte, was lying, ‘like a sick fallen beast,’ 
at the feet of England. Was this a time for the 
Porte to refuse a favour which it had freely granted 
in its haughtier days ? Yet, when the English ambas- 
sadress asked leave to visit the ladies of the Seraglio, | 
it was peremptorily denied, as contrary to the funda- 
mental rules of their monarchy. 

“The customs of the East are known to be un- 
changeable, and more respected by the oriental 
nations than our laws by us. The usage debarring 
any foreign minister's wife from entering the Royal 
Haram, was of this nature ; held tog sacred for the 
Grand Signior himself to infringe. Lady Mary 
Wortley’s example being pleaded, the Turks, male 
and female, laughed at the story as a ridiculous 
fable, invented by some one grossly ignorant of their 
manners ; and declared that if she herself said she 
was ever in the Seraglio of Achmet the Third, she 
told a falsehood which only Frankish credulity could 
believe. Shortly afterwards, on the news of our 
success in Egypt, the Valida, or queen-mother, by 
an act of condescension till then unknown, consented 
to give the ambassadress an audience,—but not 
within the Seraglio, that could not be. She removed 
for the purpose into a palace of her own, quite apart 
from it, and there the ceremony passed. 

“ The belief which these impartial judges laughed 
to scorn, did, as they said, take its rise from a fable ; 
an absurd, but also a malicious tale, fabricated some 
time after Lady Mary’s return to England. She 
alludes to it with contempt in a letter written from 
Florence, and imputes its invention to the malignity 
of Pope; whether justly or not, is nothing to our 
present purpose. This letter being one of those pub- 
lished in an additional volume in 1767, and rejected 
in the edition of 1803, from a doubt of their authen- 
ticity, it may be proper to state why they are re- 
printed here. In Lady Bute’s life-time, a person 
who had heard that there was such a doubt, yet 
thought their style and spirit spoke them genuine, 
begged her to decide the question. She sent for the 
book, and, after turning over half a dozen pages, ex- 
claimed, *‘ Genuine beyond all dispute ;’ a sentence 
she confirmed as she went on, saying of one letter in 
particular, ‘ I am as sure my mother wrote this as if I 
had seen the pen in her hand.’ ” 

Quitting the Introduction (from which we have 
taken two acres of extracts), we shall at once 
come to the two great mysteries in the life of 
Lady Mary: we mean, the quarrel with Pope; 
for from all we see, love from him, or from any 
body else towards her, could be no mystery ; 
and the separation from Mr. Wortley, which 
from her return to England in 1762, only one 
year after his death, appears in her ladyship to 
have amounted to a banishment from the coun- 
try. And first as to Pope. 

That Pope loved Lady Mary more than he 
loved any human being, not even excepting 
Martha Blount, we firmly believe. She was a 
devotee to his intellect: slightly to vary an old 
poet's words, ‘ 

He loved her person, she his mind. 

When the collision came, the shock was fatal. 
The lady, with the malice of wit and vanity, was 
ludicrously alarmed at the fire she had kindled, 
in a person like that of Pope ; and he sank into 
satire, in self-disgust, and the bitterness of rejec- 
tion. It has been said, that the letters of — 
are cold, formal, studied, and classical. The 





last word accounts for all. Milton in Lycidas 


wept classic tears; and Pope in his friendsh 
and affections, tinted his letters with those learn 
hues, which his mind had caught from his severe, 
and favourite studies. As well might Lady Mary 
be murmured against, for that many of her letters 
are “of the East, Eastern,”—as well may the 


| grovelling writer, the worm of literature, be re. 


viled, for that it is ‘ofthe earth, earthy!” The 
quarrel between Lady Mary and Pope, genius 
and human nature properly considered, is ag 
flimsy a mystery as we can call to mind. As 
Sir Lucius says, “ it is a very pretty quarrel as 
it stands,” and critics and biographers, from their 
day to the present, appear, like Irish friends, to 
have taken a lively interest in steering clear of 
natural explanation, and of not making it up! 

The separation of Lady Mary from her hus. 
band, though not accounted for by documentary 
or traditionary evidence, is also resolved, and 
clearly resolved, by a mere consideration of the 
workings of human nature. Mr. Wortley, asa 
lover, was a formal diplomatist. He went about 
his business like a gentleman connected with 
the Foreign Office ; affectionate, but official, 
demi-semi-passionate, but ultra-prudent ; touch- 
ed with the prophetic fondness of what he ulti. 
mately became, a lord of the Treasury,—his 
reasoning and cautious powers were in work, and 
could be consulted at any hour; his tenderness 
was only open from ten till two! Lady Mary 
loved him, and, by the light of her own passion 
and genius, illuminated into a lover this formal, 
sensible, conscientious individual. They married, 
and with marriage came disappointment on both 
sides. ‘The poetical light faded away from the 
husband, as the glow-worm becomes a lustreless 
speck at the hand’s touch; and the wife sank, in 
the chill of unrequited devotion, and was revived, 
but by the sal-volatile and burnt feathers of 
fashion, poetry, wit, and gaiety! Both, however, 
fortunately for themselves and for the world, 
were persons of admirable sense and discretion, 
They knew themselves and knew each other; 
and feeling, with a sincere respect, for the worth 
of each, there can be no doubt that they deter- 
mined upon an affectionate separation—an effec- 
tual separation: he was bound by his govern- 
ment connexions to England; she was from 
youth addicted to travel, and a love of pleasure 
and change. Thus they were enabled to infuse 
their affection into the intellect, and thenceforth, 
to use the jargon of the lawyers, “‘ whatever com- 
munications they had to make to each other, 
were made without prejudice, and in writing.” 
We have endeavoured, as briefly as possible, 
to tear a page out of the work on ‘ Natural 
Magic,’—to account simply for this long-stand- 
ing, worrying brace of mysteries. 

We shall now, as well as our space will per- 
mit, come to the agreeable volumes,—give 
the extract we can by possibility squeeze in, say 
a word or two upon the editor, and take our 
leave of the authoress. 

The first extract, though an old acquaintance, 
which we shall introduce to our readers, is one of 
Lady Mary’s exquisitely sensible letters to Mr. 
Wortley, written in a youthful age, when, in the 
female heart, prudence so seldom broods over 
passion. Do such letters ever pass between un- 
married girls and gentlemen in these our days? 
or has such a letter ever passed ’twixt man and 
youthful woman since the time when the charm- 
ing Montagu was a Pierrepont! 


“To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 

“T have this minute received your two letters. I 
know not how to direct to you, whether to London, 
or the country ; or if in the country, to Durham, or 
Wortley. Tis very likely you'll never receive this 
I hazard a great deal if it falls into other hands, and 
I wrote for all that. I wish with all my soul I thought 
as you do; I endeavour to convince myself by your 
arguments, and am sorry my reason is so obstinate, 
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HOURLY METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
Made at Feldhausen, at the Cape of Good Hope, on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd September, 1836, 
By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuer. 
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REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING TABLE. 


Cols. 2, 3, 4.—The times set down in col. 2, are those obtained 
by subsequent correction for error and rate of a common pocket 
watch, unfortunately used during the observations without due 
examination of its state. The error was noticed during the pro- 
ower of the observations; but having already proceeded some 

length, it was thought better to adhere to the integer hours as 

shown per watch, than to make a sudden break in the series. 
To obviate as far as possible this inconvenience, in comparing 
these with Observations at other Stations, col. 4 contains the 
interpolated hegnts of the Barometer for exact integer hours 
of mean time. The Zero correction applied to reduce the read- 
ings of the Barometer to the Royal Society's standard has been 
taken at +0.042: the instrument having undergone a change to 
the apparent extent of 0.020, since the observations at the June 
Solstice, for which I am at a loss to account. 


Cols. 5,6.—The Thermometers used for these columns are the 
same as heretofore, only reduced to standard values by the ap- 
plication of their respective Zero corrections. 


Col. 7.—-The Actinometer was observed during the whole of 
both days, from sunrise to its disappearance behind the Table 
Mountain. Upwards of 200 measures of the Solar Radiation 
were thus procured on the 21st, and about 150 on the 22nd; the 
opportunity being remarkably favourable for that object. The 
whole of each series was then graphically interpolated, (with- 
out introducing ang theoretical supposition,) and the results of 
this interpolation, for the exact moments in col. 2, are registered 
in col. 7, so as to correspond strictly to the times of reading the 
thermometers. It will be noticed that the maximum of solar 
radiation precedes that of temperature by full two hours—a 
result which might be expected from the relation of the pheno- 
mena to each other. The details of these observations, which 
are not a little instructive, will find a place elsewhere. 

(*s* The Actinometer is made and sold by Robinson, De- 
vonshire-street, Portland-place.) 

The weather, as will be seen in cols. 8..11, was, during the 
whole interval, embraced in these observations, magnificently 
serene, affording room for little remark beyond this general one. 
At noon on the 2ist, the polarization of the sky light was ex- 
amined by means of a Polariscope, consisting of a plate of 
tourmaline, with a crystal of nitre adjusted on the side next the 
sky. It was strong in all parts of the sky remote from the sun ; 
but chiefly about 2° below the south pole, or 92° from the sun, 
at which point it seemed to attain its maximum, but continued 
very intense down to the southern horizon. 

The columns 12 and 13, headed Nocturnal Radiation, contain 
the corrected readings of two similar and equal naked thermo- 

y n, having balls about the size of a large pea, 
the one laid ona bit of black crape on the ground, the other 
suspended vertically one inch over a polished metallic reflector 
19 inches in diameter, and 20 feet in focal length, laid flat on the 





ground. Little can be concluded, however, from these obser- 
vations, which speak no definite language, and_ undoubtedly 
afford no sort of measure of the actual loss of heat from the 
earth's surface by radiation. 


Col. 14 contains the temperature of the bottom of a well 23 
feet deep, (16 of which were occupied by water). It was taken 
by a delicate thermometer (one of Crichton’s above mentioned) 
by sinking a thick stone bottle full of water, well stopped, and 
letting it remain constantly at the bottom, except when rapidly 
drawn up for the purpose of immersing and reading off the ther- 
a The readings are corrected for Zero of the thermo- 
meter. 


NOTES TO THE OBSERVATIONS. 
(References to Numbers in Col. 1.) 


1, Cloud along the summit of the Table Range to westward. 
All clear to E, 

2. Splendid morning. Less cloud on the Mountain. 

3. Clouds as in last observation. 

4. Cloud increased on the Mountain, and occasionally drifting 
across the sky in cirrocumular patches, 

5. Pure and serene in all quarters. Polarization of sky light 
very strong. 

6. Ditto. 

7. Ditto. Polarization a maximum at about 92° from sun, or 
2° below south pole ; but very strong thence down to the 
south horizon. 

8. The Mountain is dim with a blueish haze. 

9. Ditto. Haze strong. 

10. Ditto. | 

11. All details of the Table Mountain obliterated by grey or 

lueish haze. . 

12, Sun intercepted by Mountain. Actinometer observations 
of course discontinued. 

13. Superb moonlight evening. 

14, 15, 16, 17. Ditto. 

18. Very slight dew on herbage. Thermometers laid out for 
night radiation. 

19, 20, 21, 22, 23. Dew as before, hardly increasing. 

24. No apparent reason for this remarkable rise of the ther- 
mometers. 

25. Magnificent sunrise. 4 

26. Superb sky, calm, and everything most favourable for the 

ctinometer observations. 

27, 28, 29, 30, 31. Ditto, ditto. Observed the sun: it has a very 
large spot in an elliptic group of smaller ones. Diameter 
of Penumbra by micrometric measure, =58."4, 

32, 33, 34, 35. Ditto, ditto. 

36. Sun interrupted by the Table Mountain. 

37. Evening calm, serene, and delightful, 


*,* I take this opportunity to state that I have no knowledge of, or participation in, the absurdities 
attributed to me under the name of * Lunar Discoveries.’ 


J. F, W. Herscuen. 





(We have received some stanzas to —_ Mary Wortley 
Montagu, to which we cannot refuse publication, as 
seem to have emanated from a late, 

and devoted admirer. In our previous columns, however, 
we have enlisted ourselves, even in our cri 

in the roll of her true knights.) 


LINES TO LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGv, 
On reading her Works, edited by Lord Wharnclifhy, 


She was a form of life and light, 

‘That seen, became a part of sight,— 
And rose, where’er I turn’d mine eye, 
‘The morning star of memory!—By ron. 


In truth, fair Montagu,I amtoofond, __ 
And, therefore, thou mayst think my ‘haviour light! 
HAKESPEARE, 


Sweet Lady of the Augustan age 
Of English wit and poésy ! 
How lovely is thy ’passien’d page— 
How orient is thy heart to me! 
The Present dies into the Past— 
Or the Past brightens into Life : 
Thou wert the dearest of thy caste,— 
The wit—the woman—and the wife! 


ul. 
A wit—(Pope’s Gay) ev’n as a child— 
A woman,—aye—at light sixteen ; 
A wife—impassion’d, lovely, mild, 
At that crude age, when Folly ’s queen! 
A mother, in the wealth of youth, 
Child-rocking, with a patient knee; 
Yet, through thy kind, with daring truth, 
Trying a spear at sanity !¢ 
Ill. 
Calumny, that strange reptile, made 
Half of the serpent and the worm, 
(Poisoning and crawling), strangely play’d 
Around thy name,—around thy form : 
Thou wert the serpent’s venom’d care,— 
Spat at as woman—lady—wife ; 
Oh! Southern calumny should spare 
The Eastern heart—the Eastern life ! 
Iv. 
“ What's in a name!”—What?—Garth’s a name— 
Sweet ballad-Gay’s,—Arbuthnot’s one ;— 
And Pope’s another word for Fame !— 
And human-hearted Addison ;— 
And Savage, wise though wild,—and Young, 
Night-thoughted Young,—and Steele the true— 
And Fielding, loose by Genius flung ;— 
All,—all lov’d Mary Montagu! 
v. 
Yes! thou wert lov’d—but mine’s the love 
(Thy person ’fused into thy mind), 
All thy time’s spirits far above,— 
Love with his eyes,—not Love the blind! 
Away be every taint and spot,— 
Each fiction foil’d, all passion calm’d ; 
Thy wit alive—thy whims forgot— 
Thou art, bright Wortley! mind-embalm’d! 
R. 





SIR JOHN SOANE. 

Tuis gentleman died at his house in Lincola’ 
Inn Fields, on the 20th, in the 87th year of his age. 
Sir John, according to a memoir published in Fisher’ 
Gallery, was born at Reading; and his parents ar 
said to have been in very humble circumstances 
Yet early in life we find him studying his profession 
in the office of Dance, the architect of the Mansion 
House ; and before he was of age he won the prize 
medal given by the Royal Academy, and was ap 
pointed one of their travelling students. In 1788, on 
the death of Sir Robert Taylor, he was appointed 
architect to the Bank; and in 1806 he succeeded 
Mr. Dance, as Professor of Architecture to the 
Royal Academy. 

Few architects of our time have had more pre 
fessional or profitable employment, and few of any 
time have had their works more severely criti 
cized and satirized. To us, notwithstanding many 
faults, they ever appeared full of genius—full of 
variety, which did not, however, tend to destroy the 
general unity of effect: indeed, an interesting series 
of architectural pictures might be taken from the 
Bank alone. We, too, were among the few who had 
a good word to say for the Board of Trade, which 


+ Lady Mary ventured inoculation upon her own childres. 
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would have been far finer, had the architect been 
allowed to follow out his original design ; and even 
the screen in front of his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields appeared to us well adapted to the climate 
and the situation. Of the man, however—of Sir 
John himself, whom a whole host of claqueurs 
and expectants were ever applauding,—we were 
never very enthusiastic admirers ; we had, indeed, no 
hope of a legacy, which, we suspect, warped many 
judgments. His munificence was indeed great, but 
it was ostentatious ; and though the gift of his Mu- 
seum to the nation was an act worthy of all honour, 
we cannot but consider that the offer to endow it with 
30,000/. was one of very questionable morality, when 
it is remembered that he had children and grand- 
children. It may be true that his son or sons had 
given him just cause of offence, but in proportion to 
their demerit was the helpless condition of the unof- 
fending grand-children ; and it was not for Sir John 
to visit the sins of the fathers to the third and fourth 
generation. Rather would a wise and good man have 
questioned his own conscience, whether, in a strictly 
moral point of view, he ought not to consider himself 
as in some degree responsible for the very errors he 
condemned—whether, from infirmity of temper or 
of purpose, or the hurry of an over-active life, he 
might not have failed to train up his children after 
the directions of one wiser than most men—and 
thus, in humbleness of spirit, kept his heart open to 
charity and forgiveness. In the bill transferring the 
Museum to the country, it was, we believe, through 
the considerate humanity of Sir R. Peel, left open to 
the old man to bequeath his property as he pleased. 
Let us hope that he relented and forgave, and that 
our pleasure in receiving his fine collection, now be- 
longing to the country, will be unalloyed. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We trust we shall not weary our readers by our 
endeavours to enforce on public opinion, and thus 
rouse a spirit that wild be heard by the government, 
the absolute necessity of making an attempt to esta- 
blish an international law of copyright. Surely the 
fact, that a committee is actually sitting at Paris to 
consider and report on the subject, and that M. An- 
cillon, the Prussian minister, has officially announced 
that his government will second the efforts of the 
French ministry, to prevent the piracy of French 
works, ought not to be disregarded. A like commu- 
nication from the British government would be of 
immense importance at this moment—not only as 
giving usa right to have England included in the 
protecting treaty, should such be concluded, but as 
strengthening and stimulating the friends of the 
measure, who are now engaged in the inquiry. And 
why cannot application be made to the American 
government, to ascertain its feeling on this impor- 
tant subject? It is utterly impossible that the law 
can remain as it is. We have now before usa double 
number of The Philadelphia News, of the 26th of 
November, containing a verbatim reprint, from title- 
page to colophon, of ‘ Friendship’s Offering ;° thus 
says the editor, giving to the public for four cents, 
what he could not otherwise procure for less than 
four dollars! And this, be it observed, is but the first 
of a series, each to contain an English Annual! We 
observe too from the advertisements, that eight of 
Marryatt’s novels have been republished after this 
same fashion, and in the same journal. Is it possible, 
then, we ask, with such a system in vigorous opera- 
tion, that more than one copy of any popular work 
can ever again be sold in America? and yet we have 
known heretofore, an American bookseller take 500 
copies of asingle work. As to retaliation, America can 
never have literature to retaliate on, while this syste- 
matic piracy is tolerated. How could a Philadelphia 
publisher venture to give three or four hundred 
pounds for the literary contents of an original 
‘Friendship’s Offering,’ which he could not sell at a 
reasonable profit for less than the before-mentioned 
four dollars, when opposed by those who offer a 
‘Friendship’s Offering’ of even higher pretension, 
and with established prejudices in its favour, at four 
cents! It certainly is most strange that literary 
Property is the only property which is considered 
beyond the protection of the law. Neither the go- 
vernment nor people of America would pretend that 


they were justified in seizing on and appropriating 


the worthless paper and print of a single volume of 
this work ; and yet its literary contents, which have 
cost many hundred pounds, are deemed fair spoil, 
not only in America, but all over the world. 

So far, indeed, as France is concerned, a literary 
crisis seems fast approaching. Even now, says M. de 
Balzac, in an able paper in the Chronique de Paris, 
“ Books which under the restoration sold 4,000 copies, 
do not sell more than 1,000, and of those that here- 
tofore sold 1,000, not 300 can be disposed of,”—and 
why ? Because all these works are reprinted in Bel- 
gium. Germany, England, America, the Colonies, 
the whole world, except France itself (and hundreds 
of copies are sold even there), are thence supplied. 
We are told that the trade is so profitable, and car- 
ried on so extensively, that the Belgian Government 
would not dare to become parties to the treaty. So 
be it. The contracting powers would of course pro- 
hibit the introduction of even a single copy of such 
pirated edition into their several states: where then 
are the purchasers to be found ? To what extent the 
English author is injured by the system, is not so 
directly capable of proof; but a reasonable guess 
may be made from the facts stated in regard to 
America,—from a further and important fact, that 
our colonies are supplied by the Americans ; that 
even the East Indies are stocked full to overflowing 
with American reprints ; and that a Paris edition of 
a popular English novel is never under 1,500 copies, 
frequently, as of Mr. Bulwer’s novels, the first im- 
pression is from four to five thousand, and that of 
Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ America’ not less than from twelve 
to fifteen thousand were sold! It has been said, that 
there are difficulties in the way of any general ar- 
rangement. We really cannot divine what they are. 
Let the author, as now, establish his claim to copy- 
right in his own country; let him at the same time, 
and prior to publication, deliver at the same office, a 
copy for each contracting power; and let such copy, 
with a proper certificate, be forwarded officially to 
the several governments, free by post; and, to save 
expenses, let the affidavit of the officer in whose 
custody such certificate and copy are deposited, be 
received as legal proof in each of the several countries. 
It were not unreasonable, perhaps, to require that two 
copies should be delivered, and thus an intellectual 
exchange be made among the different nations, one 
of them being deposited in the National Public Li- 
brary. The cost would be trifling, for expensively 
illustrated works can protect themselves. 

We must now turn to matter of more ephemeral 
interest. The new number of the Edinburgh Review, 
at which we have merely cast a hasty glance, pro- 
mises well. Its advertising sheet, which used to he a 
rich storehouse of literary announcements, promises 
nothing. The only forthcoming work not heretofore 
mentioned is on * Educational Reform, and the ne- 
cessity of a National System of Education,’ by Mr. 
Wise. 

We cannot but wonder occasionally, as we pass a 
certain barred door in the Haymarket, when the 
Opera is to open,—not a rumour having yet reached 
us, except that Heberle is to be brought over by the 
Drury Lane manager in rivalry of Taglioni, in ex- 
pectation of whose appearance, our contemporaries 
tell us that Mr. Balfe is at work on a ballet opera. 
We suppose (to return to the King’s Theatre) that 
somewhere about Easter, which, thank our musical 
stars, comes unusually early this year, the Parisian 
corps of artists will take diligence and steam-boat, 
and, as usual, come to us en masse. Signor Costa’s 
* Malék Adhel’ seems to have had a Parisian success, 
that is, the success which is due to careful writing 
and exquisite performance : a European success 
implies something more. The new contralto, Ma- 
dame Albertarzi, is said to have greatly distinguished 
herself in this opera. The first of the Philharmonic 
trials took place yesterday week. A symphony by 
Lachner (a young composer, from whom great things 
have been expected) was the most important novelty. 
As we may not hear this again, it may be well to 
add, that we fancied that a good symphony might 
be thinned out and abridged from a work overloaded 
to confusion, and lengthy to weariness, but still con- 
taining new ideas and grand effects. Another no- 
velty was an overture by Ries, which we shall proba- 
bly hear again, and therefore will spare our criticism. 
A third, a new (to England) symphony by Onslow. 
Ere we close this catalogue of musical rumours, 








we must notice the paragraphs which are filling the 
German papers—a positive poean to the new can- 
tatrice Mademoiselle Henriette Carl. She is said to 
be a singer of the grandest school—as remarkable for 
the quality of her voice, as the intensity of her ex- 
pression and the purity of her style. 

Our northern contemporaries announce the recent 
death of Dr. Macnish, the * Modern Pythagorean” 
of the periodicals, and the author of ‘ The Philosophy 
of Sleep,’ * The Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ and other 
works, in which curious research was combined with 
pleasant and profitable speculation. He was called 
away young. Our rising men of genius are not so 
numerous, that we can spare any of them without 


regret. Ta V¥ '3) 





The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS will be OPENEDon MONDAY 
NEXT, the 30th inst., and continue open daily, from Ten inthe 
morning until Five inthe overt. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 26.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair.—A paper was read entitled, * On the 
structure of the Brain in the Marsupial Animals,’ 
by Richard Owen, Esq. F.R.S. Hunterian Professor 
of Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons, 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 23.—Francis Baily, Esq. F.R.S. in the chair. 
Extracts from several papers were read :— 

Ist. A letter from Mr. Vice Consul Willshire, at 
Mogadore, dated Dec. 13, communicating to the 
Society that he had received letters from Mr. 
Davidson, dated Nov. 16, at Yeisst, about three 
days’ journey south of Wadnin ; he says, “ Every 
step we have taken we have found the natives 
better, more liberal, and more hospitable, and 
although somewhat savage, have yet a nobleness 
of character, of which there is none at Wadnin. I 
am happy to say I have picked up amazingly, and 
have now no fears for my health.” By the latest 
accounts from Sheik Beyrak, Mr. Davidson had left 
Yeisst eighteen days, and no intelligence of him had 
been received, which argues favourably for his safety, 
the greatest danger being upon the borders of the 
desert, where there are many wandering and warlike 
tribes. “By New Year's day,” adds Mr. Willshire, 
“T have little doubt the intrepid traveller will be in 
Timbictu.” 

2ndly. A letter from Capt. Alexander, on his way 
to the Damaras country from the Cape of Good 
Hope, dated Lely Fountain, a Missionary station at 
Kamiesberg, Oct. 15, stating that he was on the fol- 
lowing day to start for the Orange River, about 80 
miles distant, all his party well and in good spirits. 

3rdly. An account of a journey in Syria, in 1835, 
by Mr. Barker, son of the late British Consul at 
Alexandria, 

The traveller’s route was from Beirdt to Batrin, 
over Mount Lebanon to Baalbec, thence to the source 
of the Orontes, and return by Ainnete to Tripoli, 
and along the coast to the northward as far as Suedia, 
the port of Antioch at the mouth of the Orontes, and 
near the site of the ancient Daphne,—a distance of 
about 400 miles. 

The greater part of this route has been too often 
described to need repetition here; yet any account 
of the cedars of Libanus must always prove interest- 
ing, and although only the descendants of the * trees 
of Eden,”—for we cannot suppose even the most 
ancient of these patriarchs of the forest much to 
exceed a thousand years in age,—still they impart 
character to the landscape, and forcibly revive the 
sacred associations connected with the mountains of 
Lebanon. 

Mr. Barker says, “ On the road to Bisharra, (the 
village nearest the Cedars), is the most magnificent 
scenery imaginable, the poplar, the walnut, and the 
weeping willow form a mass of foliage which presents 
a striking contrast to the barren rocks which rise im- 
mediately above; abundance of water streams in 
every direction, and exuberant vegetation denotes 
the fertility of the soil—while before you the dark 
cedars o’ertopped by the lofty Lebanon, its summits 
reaching the limits of perpetual snow, combine to 
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form a scene which it rarely falls to the lot of a tra- 
veller to gaze upon.” 

“The cedar forest” our traveller describes “as 
comprising about 600 trees”; of course he includes 
young as well as old, as we know from former tra- 
vellers that of the more ancient trees only twenty- 
eight were found by Bellonius in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Father Dandini, in 1600, counted 
twenty-three ; Maundrell, in 1696, could only reckon 
sixteen ; Pococke only fifteen ; Burckhardt, in 1810, 
counted twelve; Richardson, in 1818, found them 
reduced to seven; and M. de Lamartine, in 1832, 
speaks of seven still remaining, but the snow pre- 
vented his reaching them. 

“ Quitting the forest,” says Mr. Barker, “ by an 
abrupt ascent, in an hour and a half I reached the 
limit of perpetual snow; and descending on the 
other side, arrived, in six hours, at Deir el Ahmar, 
where the plain begins, at whose eastern extremity, 
and at the foot of Anti-Libanus, stand the ruins of 
Baalbec ; here are evident traces of the building of 
Solomon beneath the superstructure of the Romans, 
but this city has been too often and too minutely 
described for me to attempt it. I pass on to the 
source of the Orontes, distant about thirty miles to 
the north-east,—a spot little known, and visited by 
few, if by any, European travellers, chiefly owing to 
the danger attending it. But being well acquainted 
with the native language, I trusted myself to a guide 
of the Mutwali tribe, notorious as robbers and for 
their hatred of all sects which differ from them in 
religion, and set forward. Proceeding on a plain in 
an E.N.E. direction, along the foot of Anti-Libanus, 
in six hours I reached the village of Labroe, perched 
on a small hill, round the base of which runs a 
stream, which eventually falls into the Orontes. Six 
hours more to the eastward stands Fichi, beautifully 
situated at the foot of Anti-Libanus; and at Ras, a 
village at the extremity of the range, we leave the 
hills, and incline more to the north-east across the 
plain to the river of Labroe, which I reached in 
three hours. A ride of two hours along its banks 


brings you to the source of the Orontes, which gushes 
with violence from a natural rocky basin of a tri- 


angular form, measuring about fifty paces on each 
side, but so overgrown with a dense mass of foliage 
of oak, chestnut, and willow, that it is almost con- 
cealed from view; the spring forms at once a con- 
siderable stream, and, from the many windings it 
takes in its northerly course, its occasional violence, 
and frequent inundations, has obtained from the 
natives the name of Aaszi, or ‘the rebel.’ It passes 
through Homs, Hanah, and Antioch; and finally, 
after a course of nearly 200 miles, reaches the sea at 
Suedia.” 

4th. A memoir on the southern coast of Arabia, 
by Lieut. Wellsted, I.N. 

In this communication the author describes that 
part of the Arabian coast which extends between the 
port of Aden, in lat. 12° 43’ N., and the town of 
Shaer, in lat. 14° 40’ N., long. 49° 30’ E., compris- 
ing about 300 miles in a north-east direction. 

The general features present nothing very novel 
compared to other, better known, parts of.the coast, 
but this paper is valuable, as it fills up a blank in 
the geography of a part of the Arabian peninsula, of 
which no detailed account has yet been laid before 
the public. 

Mr. Wellsted visited this coast on board the H.C. 
surveying vessel Palinurus, and was occasionally 
despatched by the commander, Capt. Haines, to 
collect information regarding the geography of the 
interior of the country, while the other officers were 
engaged in carrying on the survey of the coast. 

On one occasion, the author penetrated to the 
distance of fifty miles from the coast, to Nukub-ul- 
Hadjar, where he was rewarded by the discovery of 
tuins of considerable extent, and inscriptions, it is 
believed in the Ethiopic character, a copy of which, 
with a drawing of the buildings, was exhibited. 

We need hardly premise, that of the southern 
coast of Arabia our knowledge is very limited. Capt. 
Owen laid down the principal points of it in a rapid 
survey in 1826; but of the detail nothing was known 
till the survey now in progress. Of the interior we 
know absolutely nothing; and till Mr. Wellsted’s 
journey, we believe no European, during the last 
three centuries, ever ventured one mile from the 
beach, 





April 29, 1835.__Having heard from the natives 
that some extensive ruins were to be seen in the in- 
terior, our traveller left the village of Baa-l-haff, 
about seventy miles to the eastward of Aden, and 
trusting himself solely to the guidance of the Be- 
douin Arabs, he mounted his camel, and set out in 
search of them. After four hours along the beacn, 
the track turns N.N.W., and continues over a deep 
sandy desert,—the sand piled in hillocks, in the 
form of crescents, convexing to seaward, much re- 
sembling the account Dr. Meyen gives of the Pampa 
Grande of Arequipa, and Pottinger’s description of 
the desert of Beloochistan. At twenty miles from 
the coast, the sand gave place to table lands, inter- 
sected by numerous ravines; here the tamarisk and 
acacia began to make their appearance. They now 
entered the Wady Mayfah, about one mile and a half 
in breadth; the formation of the country chiefly lime- 
stone, and on either hand, at about twenty miles 
distance, table mountains reached an elevation of 
5,000 feet above the sea; the aspect of the country 
much improved—numerous villages—extensive date 
groves—verdant fields of jowaree, and herds of sleek 
cattle, present a pleasing contrast to the barren tract 
which girts the sea coast. The Arabs showed evi- 
dent marks of surprise at so novel an apparition, and 
asked many questions as to where the Kafir was 
going to, &c. At fifty miles from the coast stand 
the ruins of Nukub-ul-Hadjar, surrounding a small 
eminence in the middle of the valley, about 800 
yards long by 400 broad; a wall, where perfect, 
about thirty-five feet high by ten thick, flanked by 
square towers, has been carried round the hill, with 
an entrance to the north and to the south, on either 
side of which stands a massive square tower, project- 
ing considerably beyond the rest of the building— 
the whole composed of hewn stones of compact grey 
limestone, carefully cemented with mortar, and in 
some places so accurately joined that Mr. Wellsted 
could not introduce the blade of a knife. Within 
these walls are the ruins of several buildings ; on the 
interior of the northern entrance was found an in- 
scription in two parallel lines, the letters of about 
eight inches long, in perfect preservation, and it is 
believed to be in the Homerite Arabic, or possibly 
the Ethiopic character. 

From the situation and plan of this building, it 
would seem to have been intended for a magazine 
and fort, and probably was erected during the period 
that the trade from India flowed through Arabia to- 
wards Egypt, and thence to Europe; and at which 
time this country, comprehending Yemen, Saba, and 
Hydramaut, under the splendid dominion of the 
Saba or Homerite dynasty, seems to have fully 
merited the distinctive appellation of Arabia Felix. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 16.—G. R. Porter, Esq. in the chair.—The 
following distinguished individuals were elected Fo- 
reign Members of the Society :—Baron Humboldt, 
Signor Arpino, of Naples, M. Van der Maelen, of 
Bruxelles, Herr Hoffmann, and M. Dieterici, of 
Berlin. A paper, by the Chairman, was read, enti- 
tled ‘ A statistical account of the Mineral Products 
obtained in France during the year 1834; taken 
from official documents.’ In a few preliminary ob- 
servations, the author observed that it was to the 
mineral treasures of Britain that we are principally 
indebted for the means of prosecuting the species of 
industry which has made our country the first in 
commerce and manufactures, and yet that no syste- 
matic effort has ever been made to acquire authentic 
information of the state and extent of this source of 
our wealth and power ; and that it is a tacit reproach 
to the nation, that while we are content to remain in 
ignorance of the statistics of our iron and coal mines 
—our most important mineral treasures—a French 
gentleman, M. Le Play, officially deputed by the 
French government, has recently visited, and ascer- 
tained the nature, produce, and capability of every 
iron-work, and nearly every coal-field in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. It was stated as probable, 
that an account of these researches would be laid 
before the Statistical Society. : 

In reference, however, to the immediate subject of 
inquiry, it was stated by Mr. Porter that the French 
government has established a board of commissioners, 
under the control of the Minister of the Interior, 
the duties of which board are well defined under its 





title of ‘ Direction Générale des Ponts et Chausséy 
et des Mines.’ This board has under its orders,’ 
competent staff of well-educated engineers, part of 
whose duty it is to collect the statistical details o 
the works they are appointed to inspect. A re 

in which these details are embodied, has very recent] 
been made, in which the amount and value of the 
mineral industry of each department of France 
during the year 1834, are given with a degree of 
minuteness and of accuracy that cannot fail to be 
satisfactory and practically useful. The paper pro. 
ceeded to give an abstract of the results brought 
forward in the report of the commissioners. 

The subject is divided under six heads, as follows; 
—1l. Iron-works; 2. Fuel; 3. Metals, other thay 
iron ; 4. Salt, alum, and copperas, (sulphate of iron); 
5. Quarries; 6. Various operations connected with 
mineral substances. 

More than two-thirds of the value created in France 
by mining industry belongs to its Inon-works. These 
are spread over a great part of the kingdom, ther 
being only 12 out of the 86 departments, into which 
it is divided, where iron-works are not carried on, 
The quantity of ore extracted from the whole of the 
iron mines amounted to 1,551,473 tons English 
weight, of which the value was 144,252/. which is 
considerably increased by the cost of labour in dress. 
ing the ore, and of carriage to the furnaces. 

The number of smelting furnaces in use was 374; 
and the weight of iron produced 221,886 tong 
About five-sixths of this quantity was made in the 
form of pig-iron, and the remainder into castings of 
various kinds, The value added to the material by 
these operations was 1,297,502I. 

No. of reverberatory furnaces for re-melting pig-iron, 59 
Cupolas for ditto, 132 

Quantity of metal thus treated, 15,492 tons. 

Of which the value was, 288,3652. 

And the cost of the processes, 142,5752. 

Hence, it appears, that the cost of pig-iron is equal 
to 7/. 6s. per ton, and of castings from re-meltings 
18/. 12s. 3d. per ton. 

There are stated to have been in use 97 furnaces 
for converting the ore at once into malleable iron 
and steel, by a peculiar process, employed in Corsica, 
The quantities of each metal produced in this manner 
were—iron, 8,531 tons; steel, 399 tons. The value 
of the metal produced, and the cost of these pro 
cesses, were :— 

Value. 


WOR ccnceseses + eeee£138,002 
_ eeeeoe cece 8,577 
No. of forges for converting cast into malleable iron, 1,230 
Quantity made by these, 131,862 tons. 
The value of which was, 2,251,280. 
Per ton, 172, 1s. 7d. 
Whole cost of this conversion, 1 ,062,9702. 
Per ton, 82. ls. 3d. 
No. of rolling, drawing, and slitting machines, 1,556 
Quantity of iron thus treated, 68,976 tons, 
Value of matters produced, 1,637,156¢. 
Per ton, 232. 14s. 8d. 
Cost of cenversion, 298,8842. 
Per ton, 4/. 6s. Sd. 
No. of refineries for converting iron into steel, 69 
Cementing stoves for ditto, 28 
Quantity of blistered steel produced, 6,170 tons. 
Of which the value was, 174,737. 
Per ton, 282. 6s. 5d. 
Cost of conversion, 78,9352. 
Per ton, 122. 15s. 10d. 
No. of moulting furnaces used, 54 
Quantity of cast steel produced, 320 tons. 
Of which the value was, 22,2232. 
Per ton, 692. 8s. 9d. 
Cost of process, 10,5632. 
Per ton, 332. 
No, of tilt-hammers employed, 94 
Quantity of steel hammered and drawn, 3,655 tons. 
Of which the value was, 201,1062. 
Per ton, 552. 
Expense of manufacture, 61,832/. 
Per ton, 172. 14s. 9d. 
No. of scythes forged, 273,066 
Files, 135,588 dozen. 
Ditto, 358,309 bundles. 
Value of these articles...........+++ £93,472 
Cost of manufacture ..... 51,910 


The total value of the French iron manufacture is 
thus shown to amount to 3,492,519/. 

Five-sixths in yalue of the fuel used in the iron 
manufacture was the produce of the forests 
France. The other kinds of fuel—viz. bituminous 
coal and turf, or peat, made up the remaining sixth; 
the total value of the fuel used being 1,449,338/. 

The total quantity of metallic iron produced from 


Cost of process. 
} £109,527 
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a raised in France, including 8,930 tons of mal- 
Jeable iron and steel made by the Corsican method, 
was 230,816 tons, so that the cost of fuel for each 
ton amounted to 6/. 5s. 7d. The expense under this 
head for roasting and smelting the ore was 31. 16s. 2d. 

rton; for converting pig into malleable iron, 32. 
13s. 8d. per ton. 

The total number of workmen employed was 
$1,704, exclusive of those employed in transporting 
the ore, in procuring fuel, carbonizing wood and 
coal, and conveying them to the smelting works and 
forges. ; 

Fuer.—Coal mines are worked in 34 of the depart- 
ments of France, but in most of them only to a very 
small extent. Four-fifths of the entire production 
are drawn from the four departments of Loire, Nord, 
Sadne-et-Loire, and Aveyron. The number of coal 
mines is stated to be 209, of which only 140 were 
worked during the year 1834. The quantity of coal 
extracted was 1,550,530 tons, the value of which, at 
7s, 6d. per ton, amounted to 581,448/. 

Lignite is found in 14 departments, chiefly in 
those bordering on the Mediterranean. About three- 
fifths of the entire produce is procured in the de- 
partment of the Mouths of the Rhone. The number 
of mines of this mineral is 75, only 48 of which were 
in operation in this year. The produce amounted 
in quantity to 69,177 tons, and in value to 22,314. 
The number of workmen employed in raising this 
produce was 760. 

Anthracite is produced in the four departments of 
Istre, Mayenne, Sarthe, and Hautes Alpes. These 
mines have been worked only a few years; their 
produce has been quadrupled since 1828, and is still 
rapidly increasing. Out of 32 mines, 24 are in acti- 
vity, and yielded in 1834, 38,398 tons, the value of 
which was 20,4832, and the number of workmen 
employed was 533, 

Mineral Bitumen is found in the three departments 
of L’Ain, Pny de Dome, and Bas Rhin. This branch 
of industry is at present greatly on the increase. The 
quantity of puritied bituminous product amounted 
in 1834 to 870 tons, and its value to 7,025/. The 
number of mines are 6, of which 5 were in operation, 
employing 182 workmen. 

Peat is found in greater or less quantity in more 
than 40 of the departments of France. In some 
few of these it has been procured for many centuries, 
but in the greater part, through ignorance or preju- 
dice, the inhabitants have not availed themselves of 
its advantages until the present century. The whole 
of France yields annually about 42,380,400 cubic 
feet, valued at 120,000/. The collection of this fuel 
is made during three or four months in the summer, 
when it affords employment to 40,000 persons— 
men, women, and chilren. It thus appears that 
the number of persons employed in raising and col- 
lecting mineral fuel, vituminous matter, and peat, 
amounts to 55,600, and that the value created by 
their labour amounts to 770,212/. 

Mertars.—The Lead minesof France, 29 in number, 
are situated in 18 departments, but only 10 mines are 
now productive. This produce, during 1834, was— 

Silver 4,442 Ib. Troy wt. value £18,572 

Lead 499 tons .. .. value 7,268 

Litharge, &c. 317 tons .. value 5,075 
The conversion of pig-lead into sheets, pipes, &c. 
adds about 40,000/. to the value of the metal: 1,152 
workmen are employed—viz. 581 in the mines, and 
571 in the subsequent operations, A very small 
part_not above one-sixteenth—of the lead used in 
France is of home production. The deficiency is 
pincipally supplied from Spain. 

Argentiferous deposits have been found in the de- 
partments of Finisterre, Isere, and Haut Rhin, but 
the only mine which at present yields any profitable 
return is at Huelgoat, in Finisterre. The ore which 
it yields is smelted together with the lead ore ob- 
tained in Finisterre, and has been included in the 
above statement of the produce of the lead mines. 

The Copper mines in France are nine in number, 
but only two are in operation, and the produce of 
these is inconsiderable, and rapidly decreasing. In 
the year 1834 the total produce amounted only to 
135 tons. There are numerous works in France on 
alarge scale for the manufacture of various articles 
of copper, brass, and bronze, but the metallic copper 
wed is almost wholly of foreign production, and 
chiefly that of Russia and England. 





Antimony is found in the mountains of Auvergne 
and the Vivarais, but the quantity produced is but 
small, and amounted in the same year to only 101 
tons, valued at 2,849/. The number of workmen em- 
ployed in extracting the ore and founding the metal 
was 112. 

There are five mines from which Manganese is 
obtained. The produce of these was 1,039 tons, 
valued at 4,206/. The number of workmen em- 
ployed was 130, 

Under the head of Satine susstances are included 
common salt (chloride of sodium), copperas (sulphate 
of iron), alum (sulphate of alumina and _potass). 
The first of these substances, common salt, is pro- 
cured chiefly from the evaporation of sea-water, but 
partly also from mines of fossil salt, and saline springs 
impregnated by fossil salt. The proportions in which 
salt is procured from these different sources are:— 

From evaporation of sea-water .........+++ 905 
DUGen BENNO GEIR osc coceosccsccsceccccces 058 
From mines of fossil salt ........ eecccccese F 








philosophers. The law of gravitation was so well 
known that illustrations were unnecessary; but it 
was remarkable, that this species of attractive force 
had no opposing or counteracting force, such as 
existed in chemical affinity and even in aggregation. 
The feebleness of the power of gravitation was such, 
that it was exceedingly difficult to illustrate it expe- 
rimentally, but that such existed between all bodies 
on the surface of the earth was demonstrated by the 
experiments made by Mr. Cavendish. That the 
particles of any substance, as marble or water, were 
not in contact, but were merely held together by an 
attractive force, was a received axiom in philosophy, 
and proved by the commonest experiments made 
with heat or pressure upon bodies, and shown by 
bending an elastic rod, where the particles of the 
convex side were forced further apart, and those on 
the concave side intacted nearer. The theory of 
Mossotti takes all these properties of solids and fluids 
into consideration, and a new interest is attached to 


| them, from the simplicity of the law by which they 


| are explained. 


The total produce was 407,250 tons, value 568,351/. 
This quantity is found to be sutticient for the con- | 
sumption of the country, and to leave upwards of 
50,000 tons for exportation, principally to Sardinia 
and Switzerland. 

The number of mines, in operation, from which 
the Aluminous and Pyritic substances, from which | 
copperas and alum are made, was 16, and the number | 
of people employed 924, of whom 449 work in the 
mines, and 475 in the preparation of the salts. The 
produce of alum in the year was 2,330 tons, valued 
at 33,228/.; the quantity of copperas, 3,177 tons, | 
valued at 12,7651. 

Under the two remaining heads—viz. ‘ Quarries,’ 
and ‘ Various operations connected with mineral 
productions,’ the commissioners have not given any 
details, the returns which they possess being as yet 
incomplete; but they state generally, that the mass 
of products thus comprised amounts in value to a 
greater sum than the whole of the substances of 
which details have been given in their report. 

Total value created on the mineral products of 
France 4,930,534/.; total number of persons em- 
ployed 89,954, 

On the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Porter stated | 
that, from the inquiries made in England by M. Le 
Play, the produce of coal and iron in this country is 
shown to have been greatly underrated. That, as 
the quantity of iron produced in 1836 was a million 
tons, the usual estimate of half a million tons for the 
previous years must be very erroneous, since the 
produce, though greatly increased in 1836, cannot be 
supposed to have doubled in the space of one year. 
That the quantity of coal produced in 1836 was 30 
millions of tons, though the highest estimate given 
has not exceeded 23 millions. 

An important Report of the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society was laid on the table, containing an 


| the subject. 


| tract each other in the same ratio. 





account of the state of Education in Liverpool,— 
An announcement was made of the formation of | 
a Committee on Criminal Statistics; and the atten- 
tion of the meeting was then called to an article 
in a French newspaper (Le Droit) on the English | 
statistical tables of crime, in which the inferiority of | 
the English to the French tables was exhibited, with 
objections similar to those of Mr. Symonds, of whose | 
paper we recently gave an abstract. A long and in- | 
teresting discussion ensued, the result of which was 
to show the impossibility of forming any correct esti- 
mate of the relative moral condition of the popula- 
tion of two countries, by comparing the numbers of 
criminals brought before their tribunals, as these 
must be importantly affected by differences in the 
respective codes of law. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

The Evening Meetings commenced on the 20th, 
when considerable interest was excited from its being 
known that Mr. Faraday was to deliver a lecture on 
the views of Professor Mossotti, of Corfu, who has 
lately promulgated an opinion, that one general law 
would account for those forces of matter which are 
exhibited in universal gravitation, cohesion, and 
electrical attraction and repulsion. Mr. Faraday 
began by observing, that the want of such general 
jaw had been strongly felt, and had latterly been 
more than hinted at by Babbage, Roget, and other 





The third kind of power, which Mossotti sought 


| to comprehend in this general law, was electrical 


force. This brought him to the important part of 
Coulomb, Poisson, and others, had 


felt great difficulty in supposing that matter could 


| have a repulsive force inversely as the square of 


the distance, since Newton had shown it had an 
attractive force subject to the same law. But 
about ten years since, Dr, Roget, in summing up 
the opinions of C£pinus, refuted the objections 
contained in this great and common error, that his 
theory was in opposition to the law of universal 
gravitation propounded by Newton; and also stat. 
ed, that both electrical phenomena and gravita- 
tion might be comprehended under the same laws, 
and prove a mere consequence of electrical action. 
Professor Mossotti assumes only one ethereal or elec- 
trical matter, having a repulsion amongst its own 
particles, which acts inversely as the square of the 
distances, or the reverse of the law of gravitation. 
The particles of matter are also assumed as having 4 
repulsive power inversely as the square of the distance, 
but the matter and the electricity are supposed to at- 
It is, however, 
assumed, that the repulsion of matter for itself, is a 






| little less than the electric repulsion, or than the 
| mutual attraction of matter and electricity. 


Hence, 
there is such an adjustment of these forces, that, at 
certain distances, matter acts inversely as the square 
of the distance, producing gravitation; but when the 
particles are nearer to each other, the powers are ba- 
lanced, producing the state of cohesion ; and when they 
are still nearer, they exert that repulsion, which keeps 
the particles of every solid and fluid body out of actual 
contact. None of the common electrical phenomena 
embraced by Professor Poisson's theory are left out 
of this, and the calculations on which these views are 
founded, have been submitted to Professor Whewell, 
who has testified to their general accuracy. The re- 
sult proves that, whilst gravitation is so weak as to 
require planets to exhibit it, and electrical action 
and chemical affinity are far superior and higher 


| than aggregation, that gravitation results from a 


small residuum of an universal force, arising from 
the balance of these three powers, and that it is this 
minute excess of the fluid of electricity which binds all 
bodies together in the planetary systems, and on the 
earth. Thus, an approximation has been made to 
one great general principle, which can explain all the 
laws and phenomena of motion. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 24.—Rev. John Barlow, F.R.S., in the chair, 
—Mr. Gould exhibited several raptorial birds from 
the collection made by Mr. Charles Darwin. Amongst 
these there was one species of Vulturida, which in- 
habits the Andes and Rocky Mountains; the Poly- 
borus montanus ; two species of True Falcons; two 
species of Buzzards, new to science, from North 
America, and another from the Gallipagos Islands ; 
and four species of the genus Strix. He also exhi- 
bited a new Parrot, from the interior of New South 
Wales, which he named Platycercus erythronotus. 
Mr. Martin described four mammalia from the same 
collection, consisting of the Cervus campestris, or 
Gouazerite Deer of Azan ; Canus Azane, or Agou- 
arachay Fox of Azan ; a new Fox from the island of 
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Chiloe, which he named Canis Pulvipes ; and a new 
species of Armadillo, which he named Dasypus affi- 
nis. Mr. Reid described a species of Monkey, sup- 
posed by M. J. F. St. Hilaire to be new, but which 
had been noticed in a work published some time 
since by Missionary John; and also noticed the livid 
colour round the eyes of a Green Monkey, which 
lately died at the Gardens, as contrary to the state- 
ment of M. Frederic Cuvier. A communication was 
read from Mr. Westwood on the Scarabeus sacer, or 
Sacred Beetle, which, from its extraordinary habits, 
was made an object of worship by the Egyptians. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Artists’ Conversazione ..............Eight, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society........ Eight. 
Civil Engineers .........+.+++.++++- Eight. 

Geological Society ......... eoccccces p- Eight. 

Wen. {Artists and Amat ’ Con i ‘ight. 

Society of Arts.......seeeeeeeeeeeee+ Eight. 

Royal Society ....... eee Eight. 
Tuvn. | Society of Antiquaries .- Eight. 

Zoological Society (Gen. Business). .Three. 
Fri. Royal Institution.............+.-++++4 Pp» Eight. 


Sar. 
TvEs. 

















; mMuSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; and THE DEVIL 
ON TWO STICKS, for the Benefit and last appearance of 


Mademoiselle Duvernay. : 
Monday, A GRAND SELECTION of SACRED and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS MUSIC. : 
Tuesday, A Popular Opera; and THE PANTOMIME. 
Wednesday, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE, (Michel, Mr. M. W. 
Balfe). 





OLYMPIC, 

This Evening, FOLLY AND FRIENDSHIP; after which, THE 
YANKEE PEDLER; and HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR; to 
conclude with RIQUET WITH T y Miss 
Murray, Mr. C. Mathews, and Mrs. Laney 4 will appear. ‘ 

Tuesday, THE TWO FIGAROs, in which Mr. Liston, Mr. C. 
Mathews, Miss Murray, and Madame Vestris will appear. 





QUARTETT CONCERTS. 

Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, and LUCAS, beg to 
inform the Public that the QUARTETT CONCERTS for the 
ensuing SEASON will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
on the following THURSDAY EVENINGS :—February 16; 
March 9, 30; April 13. To commence at half-past Eight o'clock. 
Mrs. ANDERSON, Mr. MOSCHELES, and Mr. POTTER, are 
already engaged. Other distinguished Performers. both v ocal 
and instrumental, will be shortly announced.—Subscribers 
tickets (transferable) one Guinea each. 





Lyceum—Opera Buffa.—The manager of these 
performances, in pursuance of his promise, to in- 
troduce to .us the works of the most modern Ita- 
lian opera-wrights, brought out Ricci’s ‘Chiara di 
Rosenberg,’ on Tuesday night. This, be it remem- 
bered, was the opera to which Mr. Balfe was said to 
be largely indebted for the music of his ‘Siege of 
Rochelle.’ We listened most carefully for coinci- 
dences between the two works, but could find none, save 
in such common-place forms of rhythm and phrase, 
as are the universal property of all the recent Italian 
writers: and no more belong either to Ricci or Balfe, 
than they do to Pacini, Bellini, Donnizetti, Mer. 
cadante, Fioravanti, Generali, Pavesi, Mosca, Vaccai, 
or any other of the insipid school. Not a single 
phrase of melody (those in ‘Chiara’ are few and far 
between,) occurred to us as identical—and we pique 
ourselves upon a memory somewhat tenacious; and 
while we record our opinion, that Mr. Balfe’s music 
has twice as much colour and character as his Italian 
rival’s, we must also state our judgment, that those 
who raised the cry against him must have been mis- 
led by the coincidence of characters, situations, &c. 
in the libretti, and the recurrence of the hackneyed 
forms in question, which are no more private property 
than the Spenserian stanza, or the metre of ‘ Shelley’s 
Ode to the Skylark.’ With regard to Ricci’s opera, 
we found it very dull; in places harsh and noisy, 
in places “ dead as ditch water :” it is wholly inferior 
to his ‘Scaramuccia,’ and though strengthened by 
a polacca, (by Benedict,) introduced for Miss F. 
Wyndham’s benefit, and, we must add, very sweetly 
sung by that young lady, and an aria for Catone— 
to which, also, he did the fullest justice,—we took little 
pleasure in it, and care not to hear it again. The 
performers, too, were less successful than usual: 
Blasis (a rare occurrence,) was singing out of tune: 
a fact rendered conspicuous by the disagreeable style 
of instrumentation prevalent throughout the opera, 
which makes a wind-instrument move in uni- 
son with the voice. Signor Bellini as Montalbano, 
had too much of the established stage villain in his 
dress, and gestures, and singing, for a house so re- 
fined as the Lyceum ;—Signor Torri, as the husband 
of the Princess Euphemia, was dressed for a panto- 





mime, and sung and-acted conformably ; all these 
artists are much more at home in comic parts. We 
are not sorry, however, that the town should be- 
come acquainted with the full extent of the feeble- 
ness of modern Italian music; such an experience, 
which is never to be gained by hearsay, will give a 
double relish to Mozart’s delicious ‘ Nozze,’ which 
is announced as all but “ just ready.” 





Vocat Concerts.—The second of these Concerts 
was, upon the whole, a performance of average merit: 
the music selected ranged from the days of Purcell 
down to those of Weber, and was fairly executed. 
We were glad of the Purcell anthem, ‘ O give thanks 
unto the Lord!’ but truth compels us to say, rather 
in the light of a curiosity than as a work giving us 
the pleasure we find in some productions bearing 
even a more ancient date; it appeared to us feeble 
and fragmentary. We shall hardly be forgiven, and 
assuredly not accepted as judges of native produc- 
tions, after an avowal so contrary to the general opi- 
nion. This, however, is not the place for contro- 
versy. Mr. Cooke’s pretty glee, ‘ As it fell upon a 
day,’ was pleasantly sung by Messrs. Hawkins, Hobbs, 
Turle,and Bradbury. It was followed by the air from 
Handel's ‘Saul,’ which David sings to charm away 
the dark spirit from the king. In the performance 
of this (a melody stately rather than soothing), Miss 
Hawes did herself great credit; if her frame were 
strong enough to support her voice (which is all but 
a very rich one), she would be a fine and finished 
singer. Bateson’s madrigal, ‘Have I found her,’ 
was quaint and charming; the other was Luca Ma- 
renzio’s ‘So saith my fair and beautiful Lycoris.’-— 
We pass by the now well-worn duet from ‘ Jessonda,’ 
which was carefully sung by Miss Birch and Mr. 
Hobbs; but we cannot pass Mrs. E. Seguin’s ‘ Ombra 
adorata,’ without remonstrating against the gra- 
tuitous bad taste which could stick over so grand a 
cantabile with frivolous and slovenly ornaments. The 
first act closed with a quintett and chorus from 
Schneider’s ‘ Deluge ;’ the former executed by Mrs. 
E. Seguin, Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, Mr. Moxley, 
and Mr. Hobbs, was not sung in tune, and the effect 
was consequently lost; the chorus went more firmly ; 
it is cleverly written, but, on the whole, dry and un- 
attractive as a composition. Between the acts, Miss 
Coward Richardson performed a grand florid harp 
fantasia by Bochsa, with great success. The Concert 
was not so well attended as we could have wished to 
see it. 











Covent Garpen.—A new and original drama, in 
two acts, called * The Country Squire, or Two Days 
at the Hall,’ written by Mr. Charles Dance, was 
brought out at this house on Thursday week. It 
was, and continues to be, entirely successful. The 
acting of Mr. Farren and Mrs. Glover is almost 
beyond praise, and the other parts are extremely well 
sustained by Miss Vincent, Mr. Webster, jun., Mr. 
Webster, sen., &e. 





Otymric.—A_ new burletta, entitled ‘ Folly and 
Friendship,’ was presented on Monday last, favour- 
ably received, and has been repeated every evening 
during the week. There were considerable marks of 
haste about its production, and some reprehensible 
carelessness in the acting. We do not choose to 
mention names, and if we were to commence dis- 
claiming, we might go on saying, “ We don’t mean 
you, poor pussy,” until every body would know 
whom we did mean :—we make no doubt the mis- 
takes have been rectified by this time. After what 
we have said, we are obliged to do a sort of injustice 
by not praising those who really deserved it. 





MISCELLANEA 

Madder.—M. Runge, of Berlin, has extracted three 
very distinct colouring matters from madder, which 
he calls crimson, red, and orange madder. The first 
will dye cotton, steeped in a mordant, of a deep and 
brilliant red. A solution of ammonia will change it 
into a beautiful rose colour. The second dyes the 
same material of a deep red ; strong acids will turn 
it yellow, and alum water into violet. The third 
produces an orange yellow, and if the cotton be pre- 
viously steeped in alum it will give a dull red. All 
these dyes are in the form of a crystallized powder. 

Himalaya Paddy, or Mountain Rice.—Specimens 
of this rice were forwarded some time since to the 





Society of Arts, in the belief that from the great 
height above the level of the sea at which it is grown 
in Nepal, it might be advantageously introduced ay 
an agricultural crop in the north of Europe, 
consequence, Mr. Anderson, the Curator of the Apo. 
thecaries’ garden at Chelsea, undertook to make ap 
experiment on the possibility of growing it in Eng. 
land, and was in consequence furnished with some 
seeds. They were sown in March, and sonfe gernj. 
nated and did very well while they were kept in the 
hot-house. In May they were removed to the green. 
house, where they became stout, healthy plants, Jy 
the end of June they were transferred to a sheltered 
place in a basin for the growth of aquatic plants, 
having nine inches depth of water and twelve of 
mud ; here they grew and promised well till the be. 
ginning of August, when, the weather becoming 
cloudy and rather cold, they became sickly, and were 
all dead by the beginning of September withoy 
having come into flower. It seems, therefore, evident 
that the temperature even of the warmer parts of 
England is not sufficient for the successful cultivation 
of hill-rice. 

Mr. Green’s Balloon.—A correspondent of Le Po. 
leur says, that it is not, as professed, the largest ever 
constructed, for that in which the Duke de Chartres 
ascended in 1783, was 50 feet (French) in diameter, 
and that Mr. Green’s Balloon is only 49 English feet 
in diameter: that Messrs. Miolan and Janivet con. 
structed a balloon in 1784, in which nine persons 
ascended, and which also carried ballast : that Selim 
Ogat, the first Turkish aeronaut, ascended at Smyrna, 
in 1825, in a balloon of 140 feet in circumference, 
and that the balloon in which M. Lennox ascended 
in 1832, was capable of containing 60,000 cubic feet 
of gas, and was filled with pure hydrogen gas. The 
writer proceeds to contend, that, although the use of 
carburetted hydrogen gas is not so expensive, and is 
more convenient, yet that it requires a balloon of 
larger dimensions. Another objection urged is, that 
the maximum height which Mr. Green could attain, 
even if alone, would be 5,500 metres, (about a league 
and a half,) and, of course, the ascending power 
would be less, if he carried several persons with him: 
that carburetted hydrogen gas only differs from pure 
hydrogen gas, by being less effective. He enumerates 
several other defects in Mr. Green’s general process; 
and in conclusion, he observes, that there is no- 
thing either useful or new about his balloon, and 
that Mr. Green’s alleged discoveries respecting cur- 
rents of air are entirely French discoveries. 

Catching Quails in Cerigo.—The flocks of quail 
which appear here in spring and autumn, are con- 
siderably reduced by various destructive means of 
the inhabitants; but the most singular is that of find- 
ing them by dogs, something similar to a lurcher, and 
then catching them with hand-nets. Two, or a party 
of three, go sporting in this way; each net hasa 
mouth somewhat oval, stiffened by a rim of wood 
two or three feet long, attached to which is a net of 
a proportionate bulk ; to this border is fastened at 
one end a pole, ten to fourteen feet long, and with 
such a weapon a party of three will secure twenty or 
thirty couples during the day in the following manner. 
When the dog makes a point, the party comes up 
towards the spot in different directions, holding their 
nets by the ends of the poles, and if the quails lie so 
close, as they do in bushes, as to allow the party to 
touch each other’s nets, then the dog is driven in to 
put them up. On rising, each man strikes at a bird 
with his extended oval-mouthed net, twisting it in 
the air to entangle his game, and, when expert, sel- 
dom misses.—Jameson’s Edin. Journal. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G.K., of Louisville, received, and shall be attended to. 
In consequence of the facilities now afforded for the 

transmission of English journals to the Continent, we pre- 

pose hereafter to forward the StaMPED ATHENZUM 
direct from the London Office. Subscriptions, for not less 
than Three Months, will be received, as heretofore, by 

M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris ; and by our 

Publisher, at 2, Catherine-street, Strand, after the following 

rate, regulated by the Post Office charges :— 

To France—S pain—Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos 
Ayres—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Jonian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 
Canada, Jamaica, &c., (for exceptions, see below,) 23ir., of 
12. 2s. the year. « 

India—Cape of Good Hope—Mauritius—St. Helena— 
Ceylon— New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 33tr., 
or 1. Gs. : 

Places not included in the above lists, 39fr., or 12. 10s, 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
HE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 


TECTS, being desirous to evinge their high respect forthe 

ory of Sin JOHN Soave, R.A., Honorary Fellow, and their 
merest benefactor, whose peccal "will take place on Monday 
(athe 30th inst., defer the ordinary Meetin ng which would 
nnerwise be held on that evening, until the Monday follow- 
on hich occasion, oe gee = feppreceation, nte 

ty to this nstitute, wi e laid upon e ta e 
by His aes (By orde r of the Council,) 


gad Jan. 1887" \ Hon. Secs. 


LDsO 
CHAS. FOWLER, 








Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their W eekly Sale Rooms, 
ty, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, Jan. 30, and 4 following days ; 
among which are, 

YHE Gaterres du Palais Royal, 3 vols. ; 
| Musée Frangais, 4 vols. ; Du Duc d’Orleans, 3 vols. ; Le 
Bran, 3 vols. ; Deuchar’s Etchings, 2 vols.—Neale’s Westminster 
Abbey, 2 vols. largest paper—Moule’s Great Britain—Adams’s 
jrehitectural Works, 3 vols. in 1.—Nichols’ Progresses of Eliza- 
beth and James I. complete in parts—Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 
sols. mor.—Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby’s Commentaries, 6 vols. 
_fvelyn’s Sylva, 2 vols. —Burton’s American Flora—Dibdin' s 
fibliotheca, Spenceriana, 2 vols.—Burke’s Speeches, 4 vols.— 
Be wick's Birds, mer.—Bewick's /Esop, L.p,—Walpole’s Anec- 
doves of, Painting, 5 vols.—Cox s Memoirs of Walpole, 3 vols.— 
Warton’s English Poetry, 4 vols.—Series of Lardner’s Cyclopedia 

se s Library—Sacred Classics—Modern Novels—Popu- 


orks. 
“- viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


m SATURDAY, February 4, 
VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY, 


Including the apm ¢. Dow ling, Moore & 
Payne, Coke, B urrows, Mont h, Bosanquet & Puller, 
Bingham, Maule & Seilwye. Hitech: + Precedents. Series of the 
Statutes, the & ear Books, &c. 

Catalogues may be had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room 
Yo. 306, High Holborn, five doors West of Chancery Lane, on 
MO} GNDAY. ‘January 30 and 3 following days, at half-past 12 
0 wNC precisely 


CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, new edit. 
Pee 1 to 12—Ciceronis Opera, Oliveti, 10 wale. —Henry’s 
Bible, 6 vols. 4to.—Ditto, 5 vols. folio—Universal History, 64 vols. 
—fegistrum Honoris de Richmond, L. p.—Stuart and Revett's 
Athens, 4 vols,—Virloy, Dictionnaire a’ Architecture, 3 vols.— 
Crabbe’s Works, 8 vols.—Milton’s Works, by Brydges, 6 vols.— 
Griffiths’ Bibliotheca Anglo Poetica, L. p.—European Sceneries, 
svols.—Jones’s National Gallery, Hogarth, a 9 uelpbursh. 
&e. 13 vols.—Diaries of Burton, Doddri &c.—Pickering’s 
Elitions of the Works of Bacon, Gibbon, lchneon, Robertson, 
br 7 Smollett, Shakspeare, Spenser, Chaucer, Milton, Her- 
k, &e. 9 vols.—Jones’s Classics and Historians--Landscape 
u <i'Porivait Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 
By Sir P. Lely, Sir G. Kneller, Jordaens, D. Teniers, &c. 
PIECE OF CURIOUS ANTIQUE SCULPTURE 
Of the Fifteenth Century ; 
ENGRAVINGS, BOOK-SHELVES. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 64.) ey at the Rooms. 


Me LEIGH SOTHEBY respectfully informs 
the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, that in 
recommencing Business as an AUCTIONEER, formerly carried 
oo under the old Firm of LEIGH & SOTHEBY, now established 
nearly a CEN Y, for the SALE of LIBRARIES, Lt Ae ~ 
TIONS OF PRINTS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, COINS, 
MEDALS, with LITE has ri wn ery descri Coneleren te RT y 
connected with LITE URE and. ne FIN S, he feels it 
becessary to sta’ eg potting Bane tung and most re- 
spectable friends. ‘hej is enabled to give undeniable references to 

persons who may honour him with their commands. To his 
former experience in business, which he m ay truly say has been 
considerable, he brings fresh energies and increased means, 
vith the promise of future patronage, based upon a long know- 
ledge of his assiduity and integrity. 

é system pursued by the late Firm, of giving and taking 
credit, will be no longer acted _— by Mr. Leigh Sotheby. His 
terms to Purchasers are, read iy money on delivery for all Pro- 
perty bought at his Rooms: and to Sellers, cash, within fourteen 
days after the termination of each Sale. But should specialties 
arise to render credit adv entaqeous in the sale of such property, 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby will consider it his duty to depart from his 
general rule, subject, however, to the consent of the Proprietors. 

All applications will be instantly attended to, and due care 
eercised in removing. cataloguing, and Ad before the 
F property intended for sale. Collectors, by favouring 
) Leigh Sotheby with their names and addresses, will have 
Catalogues regularly forwarded to them by post—a plan that 
past experience has proved to be eminently successful in draw- 
ing attention and sec uring good prices—indeed, the prices ob- 

tamed at Mr. Sotheby’s Rooms have never been exc eeded, and 
very rarely equalled, we any of his professional competitors. 

_ Small Parcels of Books, Prints, and other Works of Art, are 
brought forward in occasional Sales, and receive as much atten- 
ton as extensive collections. 

Mr. Leigh Sotheby has to pansunee that he arranges and 
catalegues Private Libraries, &c. &c.; and also that he makes 
valuations for the pad Duty; and that, in the event of his 
being employed to sell such collec tions, the previous charge for 
valuation will be allowed in the sale. 

', Wellington-street, Strand, Jan. 25, 1837. 


R. LEIGH SOTHEBY respectfully an- 
nounces that, on 7m ew tires AY, need. 9, and Two fol- 
pring Days, he will SELL by AUCTI N at his House. Wel- 
iann-street, Strand, a Valuable ‘COLLE IN of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising a capital Selection “of Works on 
Bibliography and the Fine Arts. 
SELL by 


- LE IGH SOTHEBY will 
‘ \UCTION, during the Month of February, a CHOICE 
OLL BCTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, com- 
prising beautiful specimens by the most distinguished Modern 
ats to which will be added some fine Drawings by the 
dazed” » Dutch, and Flemish Masters, principally framed and 


R. LEIGH SOTHEBY respectfully 
EL ounces, that, tate ihe Month of M 
TIOd L on AUCTION, a SEL and VALU ABLE COLL. Be 
the P N of ENGL a COINS —y MEDAL S in Gold and Silver, 
ie PROPERTY of a GENTLEMAN. This Collection is par 
ularly rich i in fine modern Proofs and Patterns, with some 
ofthe finest Napoleon medals in gold, 























= 





GIOVANNI D’ATHANASI'S EXTRAORDINARY COLLEC- 
TION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


R. LEIGH SOTHEBY has the honour of 
oqnenecis that on MONDAY, March 13th, and follow- 
ng days, he wil L Rif bran at ie house, a ton- 
street. Strand, GIOWA I D'ATHANA ory, mae cont 
and extraordinary COLLECTION of Koy PTIA AN’ TI 

TIES, which are now being exhibited at Exeter Hall; and w teh 
have for several months past created such universal interest and 
aptentengnant to all who have had the gratification of seeinz 
. The Exhibition at Exeter Hall will remain open until 

the ‘last day of February, in order to afford persons an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing one of the most interesting and intellectual 
exhibitions ever seen in this country, and of gaining information 
previous to the Series of Lectures, on Revpeien As Jatienition, os 

announced for the two ensuing months, by terew, Esc 
ae . F.S.A., for which Tickets may be had of Mr. Lei ich 
eby. 


bee OTTLEY COLLECTION of ENGRAV.- 
INGS — be SOLD by AUCTION during the months of 

April and May 

The fine taste, a judgment, and unsparing li liberality of 
the late eminent collector, William Young Esq., in the 
formation of his truly rare and choice cabinet, have been too 
well known and appreciated throughout Europe during the last 
half century, to need particular comment from those who now 
have the disposal of this property. 

Catalogues are in active pouqesation, and will be published 
two months previously to the 

Leigh Sotheby, W: < ry Strand. 


DRAWINGS AND DESIGNS BY THE LATE WILLIAM _ 
YOUNG OTTLEY, ESQ. 

R. LEIGH SOTHEBY begs to inform the 

Conneigsouts and patrons of the Fine Arts, that, imme- 

diately after t 6 preceding sale, he will have the honour of 

SELLING by ra CTION, the very beautiful and highly-finished 

DRAWINGS and DESIGNS, executed by this eminent collec- 

tor, whose fine conception and accurate judgment, aided by an 

early knowledge and constant cultivation of the Fine Arts, justly 

entitle him, though an amateur, to rank among the first artists 
of this or any other country. 


R. LEIGH SOTHEBY will also have the 
honour of SELLING Lf AUCTION, the COLLECTION 
of BOOKS, PRINTS, and WORKS connected with Literature 
and the Fine Artsin general, the Reoperty of the late WILLIAM 
You NG OTTLEY, Esq.; to which will be added his highly- 
inteqesting Coles tions an Manuscripts, illustrative acne Origin 
nd Progress of Printing and Snaraveng, inciasiy ve of the exceed- 
ingly valuable, complete, and unedited AUTOGRAPHIC C OPY 
of his DICTION "ARY of ENGRAVERS, of which only a speci- 
men has hitherto been submitted to the ‘public, the few remain- 
ing copies of which will be sold with the copyright. 

















TO PERSONS OF CONSIDERATION, 
MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. of the 
University of Oxford, residing | ina healthy Situation ten 

Miles West of London, RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS into. his 
Family, to whose Education, moral, — ba, and classical, 
the most devoted attention may be relied on. his will be 
found particularly pore the attention of those to whose care 
children have been consigned.—Direct G. B. H., to the care of 
Mr. Hailes, Bookseller, Piccadilly. 

DUC ASTIOR—A Gratioma, residing in the 

Fics ntest pa . John’ + Wood, REC XEIV ES A 
LIMI ED ‘NU MB atk oF PUPILS. whom he undertakes to 
educate thoroughly, upon a system yet unequalled in its results. 
Proposing to bree up is boys as gentlemen, and to give his 
entire personal attention to their religion, morals, and tempers, 
he addresses such parents only as are really anxious for the 
future welfare of their children, and willing to pay a fair remu- 
necation tothe person who devotes his time and talents to the 

k.—Address (post paid) F., at Ridgway’s, 169, Piccadilly. 


al Individual, aged between 30 and *, of 
business pain, would be happy to meet with . EN- 
GAGEMENT, for a portion of the day, as COLLECT: Ok. or to 
make himself otherwise useful. parerence “ the highest re- 
spectability, and sec ay A if required. Direct, C. J., care of 
Mr. Street, News Agent, Carey-street, Lincoln’ $ Inn. 


BSS SOCIETIES 

and FAMILIES throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, are supplied with ALL Works, MAGAZINES &c. FOR 
PERUSAL, upon new and most advantageous terms, which can 
be seen on the last page of the ATHEN“UM For Dec. 31. The 
same particulars, with several hundred Modern, and all the 
valuable New Publications, can be had, or sent per post as a 
single letter, on application to Mr. Bull, the Librarian, 19, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 
the Duplicates (in every department of Literature,) wit th- 
drawn from ANDREWS’S CIRCULATING LIBRA ARY, 167, 
New Bond-street. The Catalogue is now ready for delivery, 
It is printed on a large sheet of paper, and can be sent 
y post. The Books are in the best condition, and in very few 
instances do not exceed one-third of the original ae e, 
and in numerous instances from 25to 50 per cent. less ‘hese 
books are sold from the library to make room for the multi- 
plicity of new publications announced, which are supplied in 
unlimited numbers to the Subscribers of this Library. Terms 
of Subscription, &c., to be had on application, or forwarded to 
any part of the country. 
N.B. Persons desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circu- 
lating Libraries will find the above worthy their attention. 


OTICE. — Advertisements having appeared 

within these last few Gaye, which are calculated to and 

may, perhaps, mislead the Trade, 8. MORDAN & CO., in justice 

to themselves and, the Public, beg to inform their Friends and 

the Trade generally. that their mapnes | is conducted, as usual, 
at 22, C. a "Finsbury, Londo 























169, Piccadilly, Jan. 27th, 1837. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW ; 


or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. VII. 
will be published on Monday the : _ Instant, price 4s. 


CONT 
Distresses of Ireland—A Peer Law their Remedy. 
Signs of the Times in Germany—Austria in_ 1835. 
Commercial Legislation—British and Foreign Tariffs. 
Yew School of Poetry in Spain—Saavedra. 
y of the Public 


Unpaid ¢ 
Present Condition and Hopes of Germany—The German 





Archives. 

Confederation. 
The Public and the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Schoolmaster ay gy System of Education. 

Revolution teaching by Exam 

*,* Nos. 1. to VI. (forming Vols. I U. ant = nek age still on 

sale, 4s. each; bound in half-russia, 1 
James Ridgway & Sons, London; and t by oe P, through every 

country Boo sel er. 


pens Pp Spper 





69 
This day is published 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 130. 


CoN 
. Lord Brougham's Discourse po : Natural Theology. 
2 Paul de Kock’s Novels. 
3. Prison Discipline. 
4. The Fraternity of Thugs, or — Murderers of India. 
* Hazlitt’s Life and Literary Remai 
telho on the Portuguese Colonies. 
7. . Evangelical i a 
8. Lamartine’s Jocel 
9. Life, Writings, an C haracter of Mr. Malthus. 
10. M. de Chateaubriand on English Literature. 


Evinh }, 


gh, A. & C. Black. 
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11. The approaching Session. 
London: Lon n & Co.; E 
his day, 7, 8vo. Vol. Tl 
N INTRODUC TION to the LITERATURE 
of EUROPE, in ie mays xy! Ith and XVIIth CEN- 
TURIES. ‘By HE Y HAI 
John A ——y ANbeatie-et 
hird Edition, small 8vo. 
N the CONN EXION of the “SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE 

“* Mrs. Somerville’ s delightful volume on the ‘Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing production is so 
clear and unaffected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so 
great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in 
the hands of every youth the moment he has mastered the 
general rudiments of education.”’"— Quarterly Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 4to. price 7s. 5. 6d. cl 
A TREATISE on PENMANSHIP: or, the 
LADY’S SELF- iNsTRO ICTOR i in the most fashionable 
and admired Styles of ba! fh } Re z. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, s Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; 
and W. Dew hurst, Huddersfield 
auesee S OUTLINE MAPS an eo 
4s., the 20th edition, revised 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
EXERCISES, with a Set of  ochonned OUTLINE MAPS, 
designed for the Use of Young hrs 
Py the late WM. 
And enlarged »y his Son, Winn OLBING BUTLER. 
John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s C hurchyard. 
HE MINING JOURNAL and COMMER- 
CIAL GAZETTE, No. 72, price 6d., ‘7 published on the 
7th instant, with Index and Tit e-page to Vol. II1., being the 
commencement of a New Volume. A SuppLEMENT devoted 
to Reviews of Publications connected with Mining, and other 
Scientific Matter, accompanies the * Mining Journal’ (gratis) 
every wy. 

No. IX. of the Min1nc Review, New Series, 
will appear on the Ist February, price 3s. 6d. The Advertising 
Sheet of this Work will afford great facilities for Advertise- 
ments of Public Companies, Scientific Publications, &c. &c. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price l4s. bound in morocco Ci 
NDIAN REM SoC as CES. 
By the late G. A. ADDISON, Eq, 

The profits arising from the sale of this publication will be 
devoted to a charitable purpose. It is not, however, intended 
to propitiate on this account alone the good feelings and patron- 
age of the public in its favour, for by so doing the Editor -_e “4 
would be an injustice to the literary merits and memory of t 
young and accomplished author of its principal contents. 

Edward Bull. Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 

MRS. SHELLEY’S NEW WORK. 
On Monday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
y. L K N 


R: 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ * The Last Man,” &c. 
Saunders & Otley. Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Agen ts: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, 
Bell & ee Edinburgh. 


na fe few days will be published, a 2nd Edition of 

RACI ICAL THEOLOGY ; comprising Dis- 

courses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United 

Church of England and Ireland ; Critical and other Tracts ; and 
a Speech deliv ren! a the House’ of Peers in 184. 

By JOHN — , Bishop of Limerick, Adfert, and 
Ag Le, ra 2 ro 8vo. 24s. boar 

ames Duncan, 37, Paternosier-row.. 





clk. aie iia? ms Tn 8v vO. price 
ET HL EW eo. 
By WILLIAM BENETT, 
Rivingtons, Se. Paul's Churchyard and Es fahevieosiace. 


A PoEM, 





In 1 vol. uniform —_ Ge late i ferns “ the Waverley Novels, 
5s. 


RrecouLEciON: 8 of Sin WALTE R SCOTT, 


“It is impossible to rise from a perusal of this volume with- 
out an increased respect for the estimable character therein 
pourtrayed.’’— Paisley Advertiser. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 25s. 
THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S DESPATCHES, 


HE THIRD VOLUME of these important 
State Papers, edited by MONTGOMERY MARTIN; cor- 
rected, arranged, and revised by his Lordship; and de dicated 
by commen hong the King 
. H. Alle : "& Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


REV. — = ee LECTURES, 
ce 8s. in boa 


HE LAW. ‘of MOSES VIE Ww ED in CON- 
NEXION with the HISTORY and CHARACTER of the 
JEWS, with a Defence of the Book of Joshua against qreneeer 
Leo of Berlin: being the Hulsean Lectures for 1833. which 
is added, an Appendix, containing Remarks on the y 1. e- 
ment of the Historical Scriptures adopted by Gesenius, De 
Wette, and others. 
By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambrid, 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, London; ond 9 sold by J. & 
J.J. Deighton, a t Stevenson, Cambrid, owes 


. price l4s. in boar 
A. TR ANSLATION of the “e PrsTL Es of 
CLEMENT of ROME, POLYCARP, and IGNATIUS; 
and of the APOLOGIES of JUSTIN M ae TYR and T ERC UL- 
LIAN ; with an Introduction, and aatet Notes, illustrative v 
the Ecclesiastical History of the I Etwo © enturies. 

By the Kev. TEMPLE CHEV ALLIER, B.D. 
Professor of Mathematics in the peivereity of Durham ; and 
erpetual Curate iF Durham. 

Cambridge: printed for J. & J. J . Deighton ; and J.G. & F, 

Rivington, London, 
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d, bellished with high] fa inh d Engravin 
Just poo nevings by De 0. Hilly Bea. S.A.) of RIDPAT 
ASTLE and H SKENE, Vol. II. x 
ALES and SKETCHES by the ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. 
Blackie & Son, London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


She MONTHLY REPOSITORY, a Literary 

and Political Journal, edited by R. H. Horne, contains a 
eat variety of Original Articles in the present Number for 
Fe SERUARS, together with a fine Lithograph Portrait of W. J. 


Office, 67, Paternoster-row. 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for FE- 
BRUARY, 1837, will be embellished with a well-executed 
Portrait of ARMAND CARREL. 


CONTEN 
The Middlesex Dinner. The Pic ture Gallery of the Va- 
joval Academy Refor 


The New Lord, Rector 0 of Glas- 


ow Universit 
Memoir of Armand Carrel. 
The Brothers of Géschenen. 
etry, &c. &c. 


Sherwood & Co. Ra OL, 
_-* COURT MAGAZINE 
N 


AND 
LA A BELLE ASSEMBLE E, 
For FEBRUARY, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Oliver Goldsmith. The Mismanagement of the 
The Wonderful History of the | National Drama. 
Spanish Senora. The ww Opinions of Christopher 
ast 
Louise “ie la Valligre—Madame 
de Senlis and Mr. Bulwer. 
emoir of the Countess of 
~ Charleville. 
Twelve Hours in the Life of a 
Nervous Man 
The Court Literature of the Month, & 
Embellished with a Portesst of The Right Hon. “tie NTESS OF 


HARVIL 
___ Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
PD LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCLVI, for FEBRUARY. 

Contents :—1. Whig-Radical Prosperity—2. The World we Live 
in—3. Historical Painting—4. Despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, No. Il. Armament at Trincomalee—5. The Page—6. 
Translations ® the Greek Anthology, by William Hay—7. A 

ord in Season to the Conservatives of Scotland—s. Affairs of 
Rome, by Mons. de la Menais—9. The Metaphysician, No. VIII. 
Reasoning—10. Hero and Leander. From the Greek of Muszus, 
by Fitz-James T. Price—11. Foreign Policy—12. Mont Blanc— 
13. Sonnets by the Sketcher. 

Printed for William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London. 

On the Ist of February will be published 
CR of ZOOLOGY and BOTANY, 
0. e 3s. 6d. with 3 eaten, By. sr WILLL AM 
JARDING. p J. SEL BY, Esq., and Dr. JOHN: 

In this Number there are Original revere by Pp. al Selby, H. 
Cotterel Watson, W. Swainson, P. C. Ey Dr. Johnston, 
Henry Doubleday, W. Thomson, J. Duncan, and Prof. Henslow. 

London: S. Highle ey, 3 | Fleet-street ; W. H. Lizars, Edin- 

ers. 


burgh; and all Backes 
my H E CARTH USIA 
ublished on the Ist of Februar 








Lights and Shadows of London 
e. By Calcroft. 

The Poems of John Keats. 

Reviews, Notes of the Month, 





Sniffton paely. completed. 

& pirits of W 
Who'd have thought it. 

The Victim of Pow 

On Lord Ranelagh’ s Flight 
from Bilboa. 








N. 
No. I. will be . 

Contents :— Intro eetory Letters—Brooke Hall—Tales of 
Charterhouse—The Mere ant’s Bark—Chrysanthemums—Pro- 
testant Martyr’s Hymn—Hints for Nonsense Verses—Advice to 
a Bachelor—Stray Pendrils—’ Theophrastus Redivivus—Mytho- 

ics—Extracts from Dugald Stewart—The Triumvirate, &c. 
-ublished i by S Walker, 58, Barbican; sold by Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


ELEGANT AND CHEAP NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
Now publishing, | in neat Pocket Volumes, price 6s. each, om 
of which may be had separately, containing a complete w 
in all but four instances), printed and embellished uniformly 
with the “ Waverley Novels,” to which they are a suitable 


companion, ; 
HE STANDARD NOVELS 
and ROMANCES 

‘This unrivalled Collection of the best Modern Works of Fic- 
tion, chiefly by living authors, now includes :— 
Hope's Anastasius Washington Irving’s Alhambra 
Conper’ s Pilot—Spy—Last of | Morier’ 's Hajji Baba—Zohrab 

the Mohicans — Pioneers — | Bulwer’s Eugene Aram—Paul 

Prairie — Lionel Lincoln —|_ Clifford 

Borderers— Water Witch — | Miss Austen's Sense and Sen- 

Bravo—Red Rover— Heads- | sibility — Em 

man—Heidenmauer Park—Northanger Abbey and 
Reckford’s Vathek Persuasion—Pride and Pre- 
Hook’ . Maxwell — Parson's J ofice 

er . R. James's Darnley 

And ne popular Novels of Godwin, ‘Miss Porte or, Sc hile r, the 
Misses Lao. Irs. Brunton, Galt, Mrs. Inchbald, Madame de 
Stael, shelley, fe Banim, Victor Hugo, Gleig, Manzoni, Trelaw ny, 

rs. Shelley, & 

The new V. olume s Just published cantaing 
M R JAMES’ L’O M E, 


Embellished with Two ‘Engravi ings by eaieed h. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
To “* obtained of all Booksellers. 


8 vols. 8vo. 6d. 
AMILY SHAKSPEARE | with the Omission 
of the objectionable Words and Expressions. 
By ‘T. BO pally Esq. F.R.S. &c 
Also, a New this Work, in ney large and elegant 
volume, with 36 Illustrations after *Smirke, Howard, &c, 30s. 
cloth ; or 3ls. Gi. with gilt edges. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
Of whom may be had, 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire ; adapted for Families 


and Young Persons. By T. Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. Sve. Bl. 3s. 
In 8vo. with three fine Portraits, I6s. in c 


OLERIDGE'S (H. ) WORTHIES of y ORK.- 
SHIRE and LANCASHIRE, 

A book which has every title to be popular, which a light 
and entertaining subject, singular fulness and variety of inter- 
esting matter, and a playful brilliancy of execution, can give.— 
* Life of Roscoe,” ""— Edinburgh Review 

“This collection of lives is,in our judgment, a work of such 
unusual merit, that it seems equally an act of justice to the 
author, and a service to sound literature, to rescue it from the 
mae SS oe county histories and provincial biographies.”"—Quar- 
terly 

“Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s work must, and ought to, be popu- 
"Tondon? Longigan Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co. 

on ngman . er ‘0. ; Simp! 
and J. Cross, Leeds, * 








ition of 





mma— Manstield” 





HOWARD'S (N.) GREEK AND LATIN WORKS. 
NTRODUCTORY LATIN EXERCISES. 


2s. 6d. 
Latin Exercises extended. 3s. 6d.—Key, 2s. 6d. 
Latin and English Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
Greek and English Vocabulary. 3s. 


Greek Exercises, introductory to those of Neilson, 
Dunbar, and others. 5s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 





New Edition, NATORY revised, in 12mo. 6s. bound, of an 
XPLANATOR PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE: in French 
and English. Wherein the exact Sound and Articulation of 
every Syllable are distinctly marked, according to the method 
adopted by Mr. Wa 
L'Abbé TARDY 


Late Master by Arts in the Univ: ersity of puss. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, 





bs following HINDOOSTANEE WORKS of Dr. J. B. GIL- 
CHRIST, considerably reduced in Price, are on sale by the 
Publishes W a H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
1. Pp OGY ; comprising a copious DIC- 
—o rey ENGLISH and HINDOOSTANEE, with a 
Grammatical Introduction. d4to. bds. 2/. 12s, 6d. 
2. Stranger’s East India Guide. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
3. Hindoostanee Story-teller. Svo. 20s. 
4. Dialogues, English and Hindoostanee. 


len & 


8yo. 


S. 15s. 

5. Hindee Moral Preceptor ; or, Rudimental 
Principles of Persian Goommar and Hindee-Persic and English 
cat: 8vo. bds. 20s. 


0. New Edi it. materially improved, 15s. bound, 
IN ‘SW ORTH’S DICTIONARY ; English 
and Latin, Latin and Lag fattest for the Use of 
Schools. By THOMAS MORELL, 

With Corrections and Additions! by 3: CAREY, L.L.D. 
London: Longman & Co.; J. . Clarke; ‘T. Cadell ; 
J. Richardson ; - M. Ric a RY Haichard & ‘Son ; Baldwin 

&C L&E, Rivington; J. Booker; E. W Giieme J. Bohn 
Hamilton < Co.: Whittaker _& Co.; Tegg & Son; 3; Duncan i 
Sherwood & Co.; Darton & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; *W. H. Allen 
we Bumpus ; J. Dowding; B. gr ellowes 5 J. Maynard; 
‘a Ligya J. Capes Hodgson; 8 Hodgson ; Houlston & 
Son; 8. Holdsworth ; Seeley Ag Wacey; Wilson & Sons, 
York: J. &J. J. Deighton, Chace: and J. H: Parker, Oxford. 


Published this day, New Edit. 2s. 6d. bound in red. 
ENTICKS, SPELLING "DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; in which the Parts of 
Speech are accurately distinguished, and the Syllables accented 
according to the just and natural Pronunciation of each word. 
Jarefully revised, corrected, and improved, 
By THC MAS BR ROW NE, . 
Author of the * Union and Classical Dictionaries.” 
London: Printed for L: oqrmee & Co WwW 
T. Cadell ; J. Ric mardesn at Ric hasten: Hatc 
J. Booth ; ‘Baldwin. & Co.; 4) & F. Rivington; J. Booker 
E. Williams ; R.S s. ay ef AFL & Co.; Newman & Co.; 
Whittaker & Uo. ; Tegg & Son ; Sherwood & Co. ; Darton & Co. ; 
J. Dunean ; Simpkin & Co. 3 J. Souter; E. Hodgson ; J. Capes; 
Houlston & Son; J. Wacey; and W ilson & Sons, York. 











In square 12mo. 5s. od. bd. (or with the ~—_— Latin Part, 9s.) 
ew Edition, enlarg 
YRONIS THESAU RU $+ ‘or, ENTICK’S 
LATIN-ENGLISHL DICTION ARY; $ gontaining all the 
Words and Phrases proper for reading the Classics in both Lan- 
guages, accurately a — the most approved Latin 
Authors; with a Classical Index of the ireter verfects and 
Supines of Verbs. By WILLI AM Cc R AKELT, 
Carefully revised throughout by the Kev. M.G. SARUANT, B.A. 
of Queen's College, Oxford 
with the Syllables ¢ arefully accentuated b . CAREY, L.L.D. 
London: Lon: ‘" Cadell ; Richardson ; J. M. 
Richardson ; Baldwin & Co.; J. G.& F. Rivington ; J. Booker ; 3 
~ Wil liams; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & 
; Darton & Co.; J. Dune Bas Simpkin & Co. ; J. Souter; J. 
tk, J. Capes; Seeley & Co.; E. Hodgson ; ‘Smith, Elder & 
Co. ; and Houlston & Sons; York, Wilson & Sons; Liverpool, 
G. & J. Robinson. 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY, 

Published by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
MR, BULWER’S NEW WORK ON ATHENS. 
THENS: ITS RISE AND FALL 

With Views of the Arts, Literature, and Social Life of 
the Athenian People. 





In 2 vols. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ * tT ‘he Last Days of Pompeii,’ 
= * &e. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW WORK. 
THE VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 
n3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 
Ill, 
LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY’S NEW WORK. 
IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY; and other POEMS. 
By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
IV. 
MISS BOYLE’S NEW, WORK 
THE ST g T E PRIS 
2 vols. ppt avo. 
By "Nliss 7 L. Boyle. 


SONER. 


THE MARRIED. UNMARRIED. 
Ost RVO. 


In 3 vols " 
By the Author of * Almack’s Revisited.’ 
vi. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 
n the pe 
SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
b &, post 


In 
By Harriet Setineen, 1 Author of* Illustrations of Political 
Economy.’ 
Vil. 

st published, 

MR. LODGE’S PEER: AGE, WITH THE ARMS, 
In 1 handsome volume, bound and besnenedl, 
THE PEERAGE ror 1 
Corrected, with the Arms beautifully engraved, “to the 
date, from the personal communications of the Nobi 
By EDMUND LODGE, Esq, 
Norroy King of Arms. 


resent 
ty. 





This aa is published, New Edition, 
A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPH 
. Of Schools, on an entirely New Plan, in led the recex 
= yo the Division of the Continent are c: 
ten THOMAS KEITH, 
tie aAtithor of ‘A "reat ‘ 
Co. ; thinker J. st sare & Co.; and J, Some 
; India Proc 7 
ORTRAIT of Sik JOLIN SOANE, Ra 
(the late), engraved hy Jas. Thomson, from the Origing 
Painting by Sir Thos. Lawrence. 
The Portrait and Memoir are also published jy 
Part 60 of ‘The National Portrait Galler rice 2s. 6d, 
London : Fisher, Son, v ar 








Just meOU in 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, the 2nd efig 
OURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR 
By the Rey. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Vicar of Bodeier Staffordshire. 
ondon : printed for J. G. Rivington, St. Paul's Chur, 
ane and W Rateriee-piace, Pall M all; and ay by J H. Parker, 
Oxford ; =< H.C. Langbridge, Birminghan 
If whom may be had, by the aay Author, 
1. Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series, Qnd 
edition. 12mo. 
2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Serie, 
2nd edition. 12m 
3. Twenty ‘Parochial Sermons. Third Serig 


(For martienlat Occasions.) 12mo. 5s. 6d. 





1 large vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS jy 
THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butlers 

Analogy ; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; ani 
an Analysis of Ronee Newton on the Prophecies. 
orc “eC - y ep Ses tev. i. B. cet Yet. P; dD. ; 
rist’s Co _ ‘ambridge ; Rector of Sotby: In 

of Bamburgh; and Head “Master of Horncastle (ae 

School. For the Use of Students. 

Printed for J.G. & F. mate, St. Paul's Churchyard, an 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


BURKE'S WORKS, WITH GENERAL ; i 
The only complete 1 E “dition. In 16 vols. 8vo. price 6/. 17s, 
sh WORKS of the Right Hon. EDNU XD 

BURKE, 
Printed for J. G. . F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, ang 

WwW jaterloo-plac e, Pall Mall 

* A few copies may, be had on royal paper, price 9. 12%, in 
mnt ; also, several of the latter volumes, in demy and roy 
8vo., and 4to. to complete Sets. 


BISHOP KAYE’S WORKS. 


OME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS aj 
OPiNion? of CLE BENT OC ALe KANDRIA. 
By JOHN, BISHOP OF LIN 8vo. 12s, 

2. Some Account of the W ritings and Opinions 

of Justin Martyr. By the same Author. 2nd edit. 8vo. 7», éd, 

5. The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 

Third Centuries, illustrated from the W ritings of Tertullian, 
By the same uthor. 2nd edition. svo. 

Printed for J. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’ $ Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and J. & J.J. Deighton, Cambridge, 


LYons’ -sangyre ang GRAMMAR, WITH POINTS. 
. price 5s. boards, the ith edition of 
MHE SCHOLAR® S INSTRUCTOR, a Hebrer 
Grammar, with Points 
y Is RAE L LYONS, 
Formerly Teacher of the Hebrew Language i in the University 
of Cambridge. 
Revised and corrected by Henry Jacon. 
London: Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloe 
place, Pall Mall. 














ie t published, in embossed wrapper, gilt, price ls. 
T= & DEPARTURE of the ISRAELITES: 
a Poem. By NEMO. 
so, by the same Author, 
In eieneke oth, gilt, with Engravings, 
The Ocean Queen, and other Poems. Price 6s. 64 


London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper. Chatham: A. Bt 
rington ; and W. M. Barton. 


F - THE NEW SESSION, 1837. 
In 22mo. price As. bound poe gilt, 

HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET COM. 

PANION, for the New Session, 1837 ; comprising the House 
of Lords as well as Commons. Containing considerable Add- 
tions and Improvements, and the Latest State of the Represen- 
tation. 

“The most useful and the best execnted of the many similar 
works that have i eons ed from the press.”’— Time. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Mari ane. 


MARTIN’S koe epee AL LIBRARY. 
Now ready, foolscap price 6s. cloth, lettered, 

HE HISTORY, GEOGR RAPHY, and STA 

TISTICS, of the WEST INDIES, Vol. i; comprising 
Barbadoes, St. Lucie, St. Vincent, Demerara, Essequibo, Ber- 
bice, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kitt’ 8, on Antigua, Montser 
rat, and Dominica : 

ng V 


Form Jol. V 
THE BRIT ISH reat XONTAL. 7 IBRARY, 
Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded on Offical 
and Public Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. 
East India Company, &c., and dedicated, by express co 
to the King. 
R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 
Each a ume forms a complete work of itse f; is issu 
riodically, at intervals of not less than two months, 
whole work will not exceed Twelve Volumes. Foun 
illustrated by original Pome and Frontispieces. Price 6s. pet 
volume Already published, 
Vol. I.—The Canadas, U Pper and Lower. 


Vol. II.—New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, 
Swan sii and South Australia. 
ol. I1].—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius 
Seyc poner &e. 
Vol. IV.—Being Vol. I. of the West Indies, com 


prising Jamaica, a, 








eparing for publication, 
East Indies, Eas ; Africa, &c. ; Nova Scotia, &; 
Gibraltar: &e. 
* These works have alread 


been introduced into m asf 
thes superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the 


classes. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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poblished, in small wre, peice Go, 6d. boards, the 2nd edit. 
gE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. In Letters. 


4 e Rev. S. R. MAITLAND. 


Printed for J. 
Waterloo-place, Mal 


F. amen. Paul's Churchyard, and 





Five following Plates : 


JOURNI, LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S 
D” ROMANTIC RESIDENCE—Remains of the Port of 


Seleacia—Beirout and 


ount Lebanon—Court of a Turkish 


at Salahyh—Convent of St. Antonio, near Eden, 
Coun com, House this day in Part 10 of fener s Vi pond = i RIA, 


THE HOLY LA Dem 


N,B. An entirely 


New Edition of P: eat I. (the ye ‘al Plates 


been eee out) will be published March Ist, and be con- 


To be monthly di in Ten Monthly Parts, Part I. price 2s. of 
Family Prayers for every Morning and Evening 


through 
By John Morrison, D.D. 
cans. *Y March ist will be published 
B= of the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
illiam Jones, Author of ‘ vostuanontary Counsels.” 
Pefece by the Rev, James Shermar 


M.A. 


out the Year; with Additional Prayers for special Oc- 


By 
With a 


*,* Ada =~ in ordering Rowland Hill’s Memoir, with 


s Preface. 
io: "Fisher, Son, & Co.; Cumming, Dublin; and Oli- 


phant, Edinbu urgh 





13, Great Marlborou magteeet, Jan. 2 


Mr. Co_suRn has just publishe 
THE FOLLOWING NEW = A 


AMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA. 


With Observations on the Government, 
Commercial 8; conn, ry p“pommed Ali, &e 
By Captain 5 SCO 
In vols. oe vith Plates. 
Il. 
FLITTINGS OF 


ur 
HENRIETTA 


A LOVE STORY. 
By the Author of * oo ian Grey.’ 3 vols. 


P. Royal Staif Corps. 


TEMPLE, 


Policy, and 


FANCY, 
By ROBERT SULIVAN, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE = THE DUCHESS DE LA 
ALLIERE, 


4nd MADAME DE Malin TENON. 


IN A FEW DA 
HE DIVORCED: a Tate. 


in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


By the LADY CHuARLOTTS BURY, Autheressef * Flirtation,” 
Cc. 


2 vols. post 8 
Il. 


PICCIOLA; 
Or, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


8, New Aen ~~ eee Jan. 27. 
Mr. Bervust has just pu! 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
ECOLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 
FENIMORE COOPER, R, Bee. 

2 Ss. post 8vo. 


B 
Author of * Rae Pilot,” * ~— Spy,” &c. 
Companion to D'Israeli’s * ¢ < Curiosities of Literature.’ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE, 
By Dr. MILLINGEN, 


Ill. 
In3 vols, post 8v % with Illustrations, 


THE EXEC UTIONER’S DAUGHTER. 
A Romance of Madrid. 
IV. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numenqes 6 —_ Portraits from original 
nti 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published. 

A Memoir of the Court of Geo el reer Montagu. 

I ‘E OF THE AU THOL RE 

Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also aie, mo the sup- 

pressed passages restored. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. New Edition, revised, with Notes by Mrs. Piozzi, 
now first added, and illustrated with Six Portraits, engraved 
expressly for this Edition. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
By Sir N. WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 
vi. 
MR, WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW 
in 8 yee, ot 8vo. 


WORK, 


A A. 
By the Author of ‘ The me vig ** The Alhambra,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MUNSTER 
, eusTtvals. 
n 3 vols. t 8vo. 
THE DUKE oF" MONMOUTH. 
By the Author of ‘ The Munster Festivals,’ &c. 
Vill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 


rancisca, OF SPAIN 


THE REVOLUTIONS 
From 1808 to 1836. 

With Biographical Sketches of the most Distinguished Per- 
sonages, and a } Narrative of the War in the Peninsula down to 
the Present Time, Seveved from me most authentic Sources. 

By WALTON, Esq. 
Richard Batley. New ie. street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 








THE NEW COMIC PERIODICAL— 


THE HUMORIST. 


EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
AND EMBELLISHED WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SUBALTERN,’ 


On the Ist February, the Second N 


COLBURN’S 


N 


Number for 1837, of 


EW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE, and HUMORIST. 
EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND, 


By Theodore Hook, Boa. 


7 rapes, No. 2. 
the Hon. Mrs. Norto 


an's Bride. B 


Bee, e Author of * Rattlin the Reefer. 


&. Valentine's pay. By Leigh Hunt, Esq. 
ws ong. By Le — anche: Keg. 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. 
tla Ni Nig ht. By Hamilton Reynolds, Esq. 
Epistle from the Grand Kentucky Ballooners. 
ofthe Authors of * The Rejected Addresses.’ 


By one 


i ~ Theatre Royal, Little Pedlington. 


Mr _ = ero orn at Home. 
Shrove Tid 
Songs. By ‘Miss Landon. _ 
— enes in a Country House. No.1. Twelfth Night. 

The Blue Knight ; a Romance. By Alfred Crowguill. 
Chigwell. By one of the Authors Opt The Rejected Addresses.’ 
Memoir of the Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ &c. &c 


By the Author of ‘ Paul 
By Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 


N.B. A THIRD EDITION OF THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY is just published; and those who desire to ree thqmesives 
othe New Year, for commencing this Periodical, are requested to send their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





‘the spirited conduct of Mr. Fraser.” 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR 1837. 


SECOND EDITION 


OF THE JANUARY 


NUMBER. 


“From the earliest date of this periodical we do not recollect a number powering so many real attractions, or so much intrinsic 


merit, as that now before us for the present anes 
nerous sentiment, literature rich withe 


ne plete gad poe 
1 elegance, an 
1 that it becomes our duty to recommend it > stronger terms than usual to the notice of the public. 


rected political acumen, criticism tempered with mild 
narrative embodying matter of peculiar and universal interest, 
After seven years’ 


compromising career in the cause which it has so ably and so manfully advocated, we rejoice to find that Fraser has again set 
~- J. the year eras with fresh and unabated energy, determined to support the glorious constitution of our country in church 


state.""—County and North Devon Advertiser. 


“Seven years has Oliver York maintained, unabated, a reputation acquired at once: and the present number will fully bear 


ompetition with any of his former labours. 
made in the work, b 
with those who think that the Gallery is more than full 


Batter than heretofore."’— Dublin Standard. 


An alteration, and we are of the number who think it an improvement, 
the omission of the Portraits, ont the substitution of an ecditionst quantity of matter. 


as been 
We entirely agree 


— Loughborough Telegra 
“The number for this, month is pregnant with interest—literally so,—for it is eaten in its contents by about one-third more 


“Togreat and varied talent Fraser adds a fund of inimitable humour; in this latter respect he stands unrivalled. Nor is it 
the least of his recommendation | to us, that both his great talents and his slashing wit are expended in bestowing wholesome cas- 
; his periodical srethrem castigate with more elegant severity, or 


‘ood- natured air while administering the knou 


t.”"— Edinburgh Adverti 


RASER ‘stands alone in his glory’ for the distinguished number and literary reputation of his contributors.’ 


January number of this uncompromising periodical is before us. 
vith her Gallery of Living Characters, the source from which they were drawn being exhausted ; and in their 
uditional half-sheet of matter, without any extra charge. 

Fraser's Conservative readers, who are warmly congratulated on the success of that cause, which R 


nna till dawning prosperity has rewarded her adherence. 


of Conservative success .s owing to Fraser’s able, earnest, and unwearied advocacy. 


This increase in substance will, doubtless, be duly 


We find that for the future Rec1na intends to dispense 
lace to supply an 

apprec iated by 
EGINA es clung to from 
‘To this latter we bear living testimony’ and are proud to add, that 
‘estern Luminary. 


“REGINA continues to rise, and that justly, in the estimation of the public, and may now be considered one of the most popular 
Mriodicals of the day. Its writers are men of the first attainments, and the entire management of the work reflects infinite credit 


"—Plymouth Herald. 


To those who are not provided with the previous Numbers of this Periodical, the present is a favourable opportunity for sub- 
,a8 a New Volume commenced with the January Number. 
Subscribers’ Names may be transmitted direct to the Publisher, 


215, REGENT-STREET, LONDON ; 


1 THE AGENTS: GRANT & BOLTON, DUBLIN; 


MENZIES, EDINBURGH; 


ROBERTSON, GLASGOW ; GRAPEL, 


LIVERPOOL; SAVAGE, CORK; HODGSON, BELFAST; SOWLER, MANCHESTER ; COLLINGS, BATH; 
LEE, CHELTENHAM ; 
Or any Bookseller in Town or Country will supply ‘the Work at the published price, viz, HanFea-Caown MonTHLY. 





LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
In 8vo. price 12s. beans in J) cX Nog Edition, thoroughly 


GUIDE to. the. TRENCH LANGUAGE; 

cially devised for Persons who wish to study the 

ments ofthat Languages without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
LE BRETHON. 

Also in 8vo. a New Edition, price 8s. canvas and lettered, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, ‘by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may ac- 
quire the elements of the French Language practically, as surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, with a 
very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children with the assist~ 
ance of this book, how they must proceed. 

London : Printed for Baldwin & Cradock. 


DELPHIN CLASSICS. 
Published this day, in 8vo. price lls. boun 
VIRGILIT MARONIS OPERA.” Inter- 
e pretatione et Notis illustravit Corolas Rueus, Soc. Jesu., 
jussu Christianissimi Regis, ad usum Delphini. focessts ( +7 
Metrico-Virgiliana. Studio et ee . CAREY, L.L.D 
usum Philomuse Juventatis comparata 
London : Longman & Co. ; T. Cadell ; J. Richardson ; J. M. 
Richardson ; Baldwin & Co.; J.G &'P. Rivington ; E: Wil- 
liams; Hamilton & Co.; W bhsabor Fy Co.; Sherwood & Co.: 
Darton & Harvey ; J. Dune 4% x SON ; Simpkin & Co. 
Smith, Elder & Co.; Harding Comte. CO ms ry Houlston 
& Son; J. Wacey : “Ww ilson rd Ba Teak « . & J. Robinson, 
Liverpool ; Brodie & Co., Salisbury ; and J. rs ‘umming, Dublin. 
Delphin Editions of the following may also be had: 
Cornelius Nepos, 6s. 6d.—Sallustius, 6s.—Cesar, 


12s.—Ciceronis Orationes Select, 10s. 6d.—Horatius, 12s. 








t. James's-square, Jan. 28, 
Mr. MACRONE will Wt immediately pu publish the following 


THE SECOND VOLU ME OF MR. W "INGROVE COOKE’S 
IsSTORY OF PART Y. 
*,* The Third, and os Volume will speedily 

follow. 

3: THE HON: MR. MURRAY'S NEW WORK. 

A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES 

2 vols. ‘ur avo. —* Twelve Illustrations of Costume, &e, 
By fh e Hon. Poo Erskine Murray. 


MR. MAXW EL L 3 NEW WORK. 
THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ &c, 

2 vols. post 4 illustrated. 


GUIZOT’ 5 LAST wo 
EUROPEXS CV ey aTioN. 
By M. Guizot, Minister for Public Instruction. 


COLONEL MACERONE: S$ AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

vols. post 8vo. with numerous Contem mperet Portraits, 
MEMUIRS OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 

coL. FRANCIS MACERONE, 
Aide-de-Camp to a Murat, King of Naples. 


SECOND EDITION OF eo “CaAREES DICKENS’ LAST 


THE Ss CHES BY ‘BOOZ 
SECOND SERIES SECOND SOCTION. 
nplete in One Vo 
*,* A THIRD sor ION of the YaST “SERIES is also in 
preparation. 


TO PROPRIETORS OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE 
b+ ACHERS. 





‘dition is now rea 
E PETIT APRECEPTEUR: - First Step to 
French Conversation. For the U 1) of Young Beginners. 
y F. GRANDINEA 
French Master to H.R.H. the Peicosss Victoria. 
ith near 50 Engravings. 

2. First Leos in Geography, i in Question and 
Answer. By a Lady. 7th Edition. 1s.—This is decidedly the 
most simple and ooh book of Geography. In orders for it, 
the Publisher's name should be mentioned, as a very inferior 
work has been put forth under a similar title. 

3. A Letter to a Young Pianoforte Player. By 
the late Miss M. T. Graham. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. 

4, Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns of Mo- 
dern Europe. By Lord Dover. 8s. F af 

5. Mary and her Mother: Scriptural Stories for 
very Young ‘Children. 4th Edition. 3s. 

History of the Robins; with Woodcuts by 
Bowick, 14th Edition. 3s. 

7. Hymns and Sacred Poems for Children. By 

Rev. W. Fletcher, F.R.S.A. F.G.S. 1s. 6d.; smaller edit. 9d. 
London: N. Hailes, Jun. 2, Halkin-street West, Belgrave- 
square. 


OFFEE.—S. PARKER having perfected his 

PATENT STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE POT, confi- 
dently recommends it to the Public. It produces, most econo- 
mic: “ally and rapidly, over an open fire xtract of Coffee more 
aromatic in quality and delicious in flavour than can be mate 
by any other machine. Every varsety. with printed jestinn 
nials of ite ecvants es, may be seen at No. 12, ARGYLL P. LACE, 
REG , where also are on sale his Patent Indian; 
Argy ia end original Sinumbra Lamps. 

CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS. 
me AY’S MEDICATED HONEY for softening 
the Skin, and curing or preventing Chaps on the Hands, 
Lips, &c. -repared only by MAY, Reading. 
tf by the use of hard water, ey exposure to cold winds, the 
face become rough, or the hands or lips chap ed, one or two 
applications only of the Medicated Honey will proved an in- 
fal _ remedy, and show a decided superiority to Cold Cream, 
Lip Salve, or Pomade Divine. It may be used on the most 
delicate infant; imparts an agreeable perfume; and, if used as 
directed, will not leave the skin in the least degree sticky or un- 
comfortable. 
Gentlemen who are inconvenienced by shaving, and mothers 
who suffer by ne the i would be spared much inconvenience 
and ad pain by caing the the — ated Honey. 

id in ndon Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
aad Exchange ; Gates Cornhill; Barclay & Sons, Farringdon- 
street; Edwards, St. Paul’ 8 Churchyard ; Sutton & Co. 
teria ard; and one a ad of all respectable Medicine Ven- 

ders in Town and Coun 
NB, Observe that the Proprictor’s name is on the stamp, 








Stradling, 





THE ATHENZUM. 





MR. D. A. TALBOYS, OXFORD, 


Begs to announce that, in addition to his present Establishment, he has taken extensive Premises in WATERLOO-PLACE (No. 6), London, wher 
proposes to carry on a general Publishing and Bookselling Business, and whence he will immediately issue, 


THE ENTIRE WORKS OF BISHOP HALL, 


A New Edition, revised and corrected, with considerable Additions, in 12 vols. demy 8yo. Vol. I., handsomely printed, with a beautiful Portrait, wil] J 
published March 1, and a Volume every succeeding Month, till the Work be completed. The price will be 10s. 6d. per volume; on April Ist it 










positively be raised to 12s. 


The following Important Works are in active Preparation. 


II 







A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, FROM THE GERMAN OP 


FRANZ PASSOW. 







WITH ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Classical. 
Ill. 
THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Translated into English, with Explanatory Notes. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


IV. 
HERODOTUS. 


Frinted from the Edition of Creuzer and Baebr, with English 
Notes, by WILLIAM LOWE, Esq. 


Late Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 


V. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. 
Translated into English. 
VI. 
A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 
SOPHOCLES. 


Translated and condensed from that of Ellendt, with some 
Additions. 


Translations from the German. 
Vil. 

AUG. MATTHIZ’9S MANUAL OF THE 
HISTORY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
LITERATURE. 
8vo. 

VIL. 

HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


By Dr. JOH. CH. FELIX BAEHR, 
Professor at Heidelberg. 8vo. 





Translations from the German. 
IX. 

THE HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
GREEKS, CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THEIR POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Translated from the German of William Wachsmuth, Professor 
of History in the University of Leipsic. 
By EDMUND WOOLRYCH, Esq. 


X. 
THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. HEINRICH RITTER, 
Professor in the University of Kiel. 
Translated from the second German Edition, 
By A. J. W. MORRISON, B.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
XI. 
K. O. MULLER’S MANUAL OF THE 
ARCHEOLOGY OF ART. 


XII. 
THE HISTORY OF CARTHAGE. 
By Dr. WILH. BOETTICHER. 
With a Map. 8vo. 


XIII. 
HEEREN’S ESSAY ON THE CRUSADES. 
Miscellaneous. 


XIV. 
A COURSE OF MODERN HISTORY. 
From the French of Professor GUIZOT. 
Vol. I., containing a General History of the Rise and Progress 


of Society in Europe, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 


XX. 





































Miscellaneous. 
XV. 
INVESTIGATION OF THE CONSTITU. 
TIONS OF FREE NATIONS. 
From the French of J. C. L. SIMONDE DE SISMONDI. 
8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

Translating with the sanction and_ assistance of the Auth, 
asis also a Second Volume, on Political Economy, now py. 
paring by him for publication. 

XVI. 
DR. CUDWORTH’S TRUE INTELLECTUAL 
SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 
AND OTHER WORKS, in 5 vols. 8vo. 


In this will be incorporated, for the first time, the Authors 
Treatise on Immutable Morality; the learned and valuabk 
Notes of Dr. Mosh to the * Intell 1 System ’; and som 
Pieces never before printed. 


XVII. 
THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
In 4 beautiful pocket vols., with Notes, Glossary, and Life d 
the Author. 
XVIII. 
THE BOOK OF THE YOUNG; 
An Invitation to Early Christian Piety. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M.A., of Newchurch. 
XIX. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, 


Selected and Translated from the Writings of the Primitiv 
Fathers of the Church. 


By the Rev. HENRY CARY, M.A. 
3 vols. 8vo. 





THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMESBURY. 


XXI 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


:. 
FIVE SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, M.A. 
Vicar of the Holy Trinity, Coventry. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Il. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY QF OXFORD. 
By EDWARD DENISON, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, and Perpetual Curate of St. Peter's 
in the East. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ill. / 
TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS 
of the first four Centuries to the Constitution and Doctrines of 
the Church of Pogland, as set forth in the 
XXXIX Articles. 
By the Rev. HENRY CARY, M.A. 
8vo. 12s. cloth bds. 

“Mr. Cary has done a most acceptable service in giving a fair 
selection of passages from the works of the early fathers, show- 
ing that what we hold was held in the first four centuries.” — 
British Mag. 


| 
| 


avo. 





MIDDLE AGES. 





Just published. 


IV. 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES: 
The Political Consequences of the Reformation ; ‘The Rise, 
rogress, and Practical Influence of Political ‘Theories ; The 

Rise and Growth of the Continental Interests of Great Britain. 
15s. cloth. 
¥. 
THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
GREECE. 
From the German of CARL FREDERICK HERMANN, 
Of the University of Heidelberg. 
Svo. 15s. 


Vi. 
THE BOOK OF CHRISTIAN GEMS. 
Uniform with the * Book of the Heart.’ 
By the Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M.A., of Newchurch. 
Foolscap 8vo. 


Vil. 
THE BOOK OF THE HEART. 
By the same Author. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 





VIII. 
A MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 

For the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
Compiled from the Works of A. H. L. HEEREN, 
Professor of History in the University of Gottingen, &c. 

Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“Teeming with exact information in every line. Its object 
is to give a continuous geographical description of the countne 
which were the theatres of the principal events in ancient b+ 
tory.’’— Spectator. 

“ An excellent and most useful little volume, and admirably 
adapted for the use of schools and private instruction, - 
Literary Gazette. 

IX. 
EPITOME OF NIEBUHR’ 
HISTORY OF ROME. 
With Chronologica} Tables and an Appendix. 
By TRAVERS TWISS, B.C.L. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
8vo. 12s. cloth boards. 


AN 














London : James Houmrs, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, atthe ATHEN ZUM OFFICE,2. Catherine-street 
and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoTLanb, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for IRELAND, W. F. 














st, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all Bookselien 
Wakeman, Dublin. 
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